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EXAMINATIONS, PROMOTIONS, AND GRADING. 
A. L. E, CROUTER, MT. AIRY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Of all school practices none has been more severely ques- 
tioned and condemned nor more sincerely and cordially hated 
than examinations. They are said to foster deception, injustice, 

' superficiality, and false standards of learning. A writer in one 
: of our educational journals in enumerating a long list of charges 


' says: They induce pupils to study for marks as ends of educa- 
' tion and prevent the pursuit of knowledge for its own sake; they 
' make pupils so nervous they cannot state what they really know; 
| they call for dead, dry facts—mere memory work—and induce 
| children to cram their heads with useless, indigestible materials, 
> and, as a result, the mere memorizer often outstrips the honest 
| worker and superior reasoner; they do not test the moral quali- 
| ties, such as goodness, honesty, truthfulness, love of country; 
| they do not test nor develop character. No doubt these charges 
"are in considerable degree true. Too often examinations are 
| made mere exhibitions of the memorizing habit, commanding 
| high averages without indicating even in small degree the power 
| of the pupil to think for himself. They no doubt in some cases 
| Cause injustice to be done nervous, timid pupils, and set up ficti- 
| tious standards of mental development. But admitting all these 
| defects and shortcomings, serious as some of them are, there 
' yet remains much to be said in behalf of properly conducted 





: "A paper read at the Conference of ‘Superintendents and Principals of 
| American Schools for the Deaf, at St. Louis, October 17, 1904. 
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examinations. Certainly up to this time nothing better has been 
suggested to take their place. 

The purpose of education is twofold—the acquisition of 
knowledge and the acquisition of intellectual power; hence the 
purpose of examinations should be to test the extent of knowl- 
edge acquired and the power to apply it. The examiner, in dis- 
covering the extent of the pupil’s knowledge along the various 
lines of study he may have pursued, should test his power to 
stand alone, to think for himself, to use his own powers and re- 
sources quite unassisted by notes, classmates, or teacher. Con- 
ducted with these ends in view stated examinations become a 
powerful instrument for good in the hands of the instructor. He 
finds them an aid to concentration of thought and attention, he 
finds them a most useful stimulant to pride and ambition, and 
by and through them finds his pupils taking a positive interest 
and love in the work he places before them. 

Latham says examinations do for the young what the con- 
test of life does for men and women. It is the struggle of man 
with man for eminence or power or money that develops energy 
and the power to accomplish, and forces each individual to make 
the most of that which is in him. The struggle is good for the 
individual and for society as well. So the intellectual struggles 
for supremacy over self and over classmates too, foreshadowing 
the far greater struggle of after life, are made an aid in the de- 
velopment of energy, of power to think and to do, and the will 
to succeed in the pupils of our schools. 

To the observant teacher examinations frequently serve a 
most useful purpose in disclosing weak spots and errors in work 
supposed to have been properly done, work in language, in arith- 
metic, in geography, or history. He perhaps has overlooked or 
improperly taught certain principles of language construction, 
or not grounded his pupils sufficiently in the fundamentals of 
number work, or perhaps commenced the study of geography 
quite too far away from home, riding the equator or mounting 
to the poles, or struggling with parallels of latitude and meridians 
of dongitude and zones and races of men, or perhaps he has mis- 
taken the mere memorizing of historical facts for the moving, 
energizing actions of men and nations. All this a well conducted 
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examination will indicate in a way that will prove of lasting as- 
sistance in after work. 

Examinations, too, will often suggest further and different 
lines of effort. A change of method is sometimes discovered 
to be not only desirable but absolutely necessary, and not in- 
frequently it will appear wise to make a change in the studies 
pursued, and in the teacher as well. 

Examinations, frequently resorted to, give confidence to 
pupils and enable them to appear at their best; even the most 
nervous and timid are frequently benefited by them. They are 
helpful also in keeping parents to their full duty. To the average 
parent there is nothing in school life more distressing than a low 
average mark; it appeals to them as nothing else can, and little 
Willie and the luckless teacher not infrequently suffer in conse- 
quence. The interest displayed by parents on examination day 
is really remarkable, sometimes truly pathetic. 

Another point in connection with the subject of examina- 
tions, worthy of consideration, is their frequency. One examina- 
tion a year, even two, is not enough. Much of the timidity and 
nervousness in pupils so frequently charged against examina- 
tions disappears with their frequent recurrence. The bravest 
soldier was timid in his first skirmish. Our most courageous 
sailors wept when as boys they were first ordered aloft. Many 
of our most skillful surgeons fainted when they first entered the 
dissecting room. So pupils of very nervous organization who, 
at first, look with fear and trembling upon examination day, 
with their frequent recurrence lose all anxiety, gain confidence in 
themselves and in their examiners, and not infrequently pass 
the most brilliant examinations. But this is not the only reason 
why frequent examinations are desirable. In primary work, and 
I may say, intermediate also, repetition is the secret of success, 
and frequent examinations, whether in the nature of recitals of 
daily lessons, or weekly or monthly reviews of work done, should 
be insisted on. At this stage thoroughness in all work, even the 
most distasteful,isthe key to success. How are we to expect boys 
and girls to retain the facts usually considered essential to a well- 
stored mind without this frequent recital or review or examina- 
tion of work accomplished? In my judgment much of the 
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inferior work found in our schools is owing to neglect at this 
particular point. Hence, regardless of the subject under study, 
I would say, with primary and intermediate pupils in particular, 
repeat, repeat, and again repeat, if you would attain the most 
satisfactory results. 

The manner of conducting examinations should also be con- 
sidered. First, the examiner should be fully acquainted with the 
subject in hand, and in full sympathy with the pupils to be 
examined. A man, however good his intentions may be, cannot 
be expected to conduct examinations properly, and with best 
results, unless he possesses these very essential requirements, 
Thecustom pursuedin some schools of inviting outsiders, persons 
wholly unacquainted with the work, to conduct examinations, is 
to be condemned. The examiner should know the pupils, and 
know their work, and above all know and appreciate the methods 
by which their instruction is being prosecuted. Such favoring 
and essential conditions beget confidence. The pupils become 
anxious to please and to excel, and, freed from fear and embar- 
rassment, are enabled to give a good account of themselves, 
The manner of the examiner should be simple, unassuming, 
direct. He should never invite failure by his bearing; there 
should be nothing mysterious or awe-inspiring in his methods 
of procedure. His questions should be carefully prepared, and 
should always have an end and aim in view. Catch questions 
should never be indulged in, and all questions should be framed 
with a view to call forth the best powers of the pupils. Me 
chanical questions and mechanical answers should never be per- 
mitted. Such questions as, name all the sovereigns of England 
from the time of Alfred the Great down, with dates; name all the 
Presidents of the United States in their order, and the States 
from which they were elected; name the soldier who escaped at 
the battle of Thermopyle; name all the capes of South America; 
name all the rivers of Asia, which way they flow, and where they 
empty, are surely worthless from a strictly educational stand- 
point and should not be given. 

In our work at Mt. Airy the usual plan of procedure, irre- 
spective of the subjeci, is this: the teacher of the class to be 
examined is required to submit to the Superintendent a synopsis 
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of the ground covered by his pupils during the preceding half 
term, or whatever period may have intervened since the last 
examination. This is carefully examined, and on the day or days 
of the examination he is permitted to ask a number of questions 
testing in various ways the knowledge of the class. Then the 
Superintendent follows on with as many more tests, not following, 
except for the facts involved, the text-book or the manuscript 
lessons used by the teacher. In this manner the pupils are car- 
ried over the ground previously covered, first by their teacher, to 
whose methods they are accustomed, and secondly by the 
Superintendent, whose method of questioning usually differs very 
considerably from that of the teacher. The marking is done by 
both. In this manner it is believed that fair tests are made and 
just rating secured. In language, tests of various kinds are made 
for knowledge of construction and for power of expression; in 
number work, for knowledge of principles and for power to 
understand and solve problems; in speech, for knowledge of the 
principles of articulation and for clearness of vocal utterance; 
in lip-reading, for ability to understand vocal communications. 
As for the means of communication between examiner and pupil, 
in the cral department speech and writing are used, in the manual 
the manual alphabet and writing. Signs are never employed. 
School examinations afford an almost indispensable means 
for revealing to teachers, and pupils, too, accomplished results, 
and the necessity and demand for further opportunity. They 
therefore very usually and very properly furnish the chief basis 
of promotion from class to class, and grade to grade. But while 
they may very greatly aid the teachers in making such changes 
and promotions, they should not be permitted to form the only 
or sole ground for advancement. Knowledge of the pupil’s ap- 
plication, of his power to grasp ideas, of his energy, industry, 
and perseverance, his power to reason, should be deemed the best 
of reasons for promotion, even, as will sometimes occur, in the 
face of a low examination average. It would be a gross injustice 
to refuse advancement to a pupil who fulfilled all these require- 
ments simply because he had made a low mark. The teacher’s 
knowledge of the boy’s character and power, founded on long 
Observation, should far outweigh failure to stand well on ex- 
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amination day. Then sometimes in the absence of a good aver- 
age there may be very good moral reasons for promoting a pupil, 
The effect of failure on lads of strong character must not be 
suffered to pass unconsidered. Many a boy has been saved by 
straining regulations somewhat, and by appealing to his honor, 
advancing him in his grade on his simple promise to do better 
work. In my opinion, based on long years of experience, more 
is to be gained by promoting pupils on the basis of knowledge 
of facts learned and power to comprehend, on the ground of their 
application and energy, and manliness of character, than by too 
rigidly relying upon any system of examination marks. It is 
not always the boy who passes brilliant examinations that for- 
ges to the front. In spite of fatal dullness on these crucial occa- 
sions many lads of force and character have frequently attained 
pre-eminence in after life. The great Newton was a dunce at 
school. Scott always stood at the tail end of his class; of hima 
noted Edinburgh professor said that dunce he was and dunce 
he would always remain. It seems almost incredible that the illus- 
trious writer should have been pronounced such a dolt in his 
youth. The lamented Chatterton was returned to his mother’s 
hands as a fool of whom nothing could be made. Dr. Arnold 
somewhere has said that the chief difference between one boy 
and another consists not so much in talent as in perseverance 
and energy. It is persevering energy that explains how the rel- 
ative positions of boys at school are so often reversed in after 
life, and it is interesting and instructive to recall how some who 
were then so clever and stood so well in their classes have since 
become so dull and commonplace, while others, dull boys of 
whom nothing was expected, have gone to the front and assumed 
positions as leaders of men. 

As in the promotion of pupils, their grading should be based 
on knowledge and power to do. There is nothing more detri- 
mental to the success of a class nor more harassing to its im 
structor than bad grading. He cannot do justice by his pupils 
nor by his own powers as a teacher. He is somewhat in the 
position of the horseman who, driving two badly mated horses, 
has to restrain the one while he madly lashes the other in a vain 
attempt to make him keep up. The unfortunate teacher tries 
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in vain to make his two divisions keep pace. For a time he faith- 
fully strives to do his full duty by both divisions, but in the end 
neglects the duller half, the half that most sadly needs guidance 
and instruction, and devotes himself to the better portion. Each 
class should be graded and taught as a unit if the best results 
would be attained. Far better a large well graded class than a 


small ill graded one. But good grading is expensive. As a rule 


it means many classes and a large staff of teachers, but what are 
a few dollars when the mental and spiritual development of a 
class of deaf children, however small, is at stake? We must see 
to it that not one of the “least of His little ones” is neglected 
or lost. 

Frequent grading will be found advisable and necessary. With 
the best and most careful grading possible, pupils will not be 
found to work together to greatest advantage for very long 
periods. The brightest minds will soon forge ahead. There 
should be regrading at least three times a year, oftener if found 
necessary. Then again there are certain classes of pupils that 
should be graded and instructed together to the exclusion of 
others. For the attainment of best results the semi-deaf and 
semi-mute should constitute distinct grades by themselves. The 
born deaf, with some rare exceptions, should constitute another 
grade, and the slow, backward pupils, whether semi-deaf, semi- 
mute, or born deaf, still another. With such classification and 
grading the work of instruction will be found to be greatly facili- 
tated, and the greatest good of the greatest number most highly 
subserved. 

In conclusion let me add that I realize quite fully that each 
school represented here possesses features of work in connection 
with the important subject I have been dwelling on that are more 
suggestive and instructive than any I have attempted to set forth, 
and I sincerely trust the question may be taken up for further 
and fuller discussion. (Applause.) 





DISscussION. 


Mr. Johnson: I should like to ask Dr. Crouter a question. In the 
examination of arithmetical results would you mark the language also? 
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Dr. Crouter: I would mark the language, the method of solution, 
and the result. 

Mr. Johnson: If you were to mark a maximum of say 100, would 
you give 100 on the arithmetical portion? 

Dr. Crouter: Yes, if the work was perfect, if the result was correct, 
if the methods were correct, I should. 


Mr. Johnson: Would you do it although the pupil had expressed 
himself in poor English? 


Dr: Crouter: No, no; I should not give him roo in that case, | 


should mark him down for imperfect language. 

Mr. Johnson: I should not do that myself. I believe it is all right 
to strive for and insist upon good language in all studies, but in examina- 
tions in a ithmetic, geography, or physics, I think if the pupil knows 
the thing all right, could tell it and explain it, although in ungrammatical 
terms, I should not be hypercritical and should be inclined to pass over 
the faulty language, especially so in arithmetic, if methods and results 
were correct. The pupil stands for correct language in another ex- 
amination and that one should mark him as to his knowledge of and 
ability to use the King’s English. 

Dr. Crouter: I do not see how he can truly know any of those sub- 
jects without knowing the language pertaining to them. (Applause.) 

Mr. Johnson: I have “saw” people who did know them. (Laughter.) 

Mr. S. T. Walker: What is your examination in speech? 

Dr. Crouter: We give a full test for vocal development, we test for 
progress in articulation, for clearness of speech, and mark accordingly, 
every class in each grade. They are also tested in lip-reading and marked 
according to proficiency. 

Mr. S. T. Walker: Take a class in school eight years, for example. 
You should expect them to do about so much work; if they do not do tt, 
then what? 

Dr. Crouter: They would be marked down. 

Mr. S. T. Walker: How do you proceed in lip-reading examinations? 

Dr. Crouter: The test in lip-reading would be a story or incident of 
some sort. I should have a teacher do that or do it myself and the pupil 
would be required to write it out. 

Mr. S. T. Walker: How about articulation? 

Dr. Crouter: That is, familiarity with the sounds of speech? 

Mr. S. T. Walker: That is, putting those principles of speech they 
are supposed to have learned into practice. 

Dr. Crouter: The marking would depend upon the quality of the 
speech. A full, clear, smooth voice; the ability to articulate sounds and 
speak the language clearly and well. There is a great difference be- 
tween simple articulation and speech. 

Mr. Clarke: About this matter of articulation. Suppose you had 
a pupil who was thoroughly informed upon lip positions of speech, and 
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would put his organs every time in proper position, and yet whose voice 
was harsh, uncouth, and hard to understand; and another one who can 
not give the exact position, but talks with such a voice that it is pleas- 
ant and easily understood. How would you mark such pupils? Would 
you make a difference in the marking between the proper vocal positions 
and when the voice can be understood, though without proper position? 

Dr. Crouter: I should mark for both, the one for powers of articula- 
tion, and the other for smoothness of tone and speech. The second case 
is most adept in speech, although his articulation is not so good. 
Good articulation does not always mean good, clear speech, and vice versa. 

Mr. Clarke: The first might improve. 

Mr. Driggs: Do you have an examination of the trade classes and 
shop work? 

Dr. Crouter: Yes, in everything; in our trade classes in various ways. 

Dr. Tate: How often do you have your examinations? 

Dr. Crouter: There are two stated examinations conducted in the 
manner mentioned by myself, and in addition there are monthly examina- 
tions held by the teachers, in which we believe most thoroughly. Perhaps 
you would call them reviews, but there are only two stated examinations. 

Dr. Tate: I beg to ask for some suggestions as to how examina- 
tions are best conducted in the industrial departments of our schools. 
For myself I have not solved the problem at all satisfactorily. In fact, 
I think most of our industries are but little developed. However, I look 
for great progress in that line of work for the deaf in this country. There 
is large room for it, and it would seem, in order that this progress be 
nade, that some definite way to find out what children can do should 
be instituted, and I should like to know what method is used by the pro- 
fession for conducting these industrial examinations. 

Mr. Ely: I should like to know how Dr. Crouter conducts his ex- 
amination in the shops. Do you have an expert come in or do you make 
the examination by language? 

Dr. Crouter: In our industrial department we employ an expert as 
chief. He has had large experience. The expert part of our work we 
leave in his hands. I examine classes in regard to their knowledge per- 
taining to the trades taught, and he carries on the examination in regard 
to the work done, the mechanical execution of the work. The quality of 
the work is considered in each trade taught in the school. 

Mr. Driggs: Do you have certain questions that you ask your class 
in carpentry? 

Dr. Crouter: They must know the names of all the tools they use, 
what they are used for, the various kinds of work pursued in connection 
With planing, sawing, chiseling, boring, the drawing of a model building, 
including doors, windows, framework, and everything connected with it. 
We require the same thing of the class in brickwork, plastering, and stone- 
work. We have them build a model house in which the knowledge of 
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all they have learned is developed and the various features described. In 
the same way they are examined in the various other trades taught. The 
examination is very practical. Language, spoken and written, is used 
throughout. 


Mr. Driggs: Do you require the instructors to teach the language of 
the trades taught? 

Dr. Crouter: Yes, the language of each trade is taught. This work 
began with Mr. J. P. Walker when he had charge of the department. 

Mr. Argo: I should like to go back to the question of arithmetic and 
ask Dr. Crouter to elaborate a little further upon that point. We have, for 
instance, an example in which the process counts as one part of the prob- 
lem and the manipulation of the figures, the addition, subtraction, ete, 
as another. We have the greatest difficulty in determining what each 
part is worth, and therefore the value of the work as a whole. Another 
question that arises is where there are in an examination examples re- 
quiring no thought as to process, but simply a knowledge of one or more 
of the four rules—say, for illustration, an example in addition four columns 
wide and four high. Should the pupil make an error in the addition of 
one of the columns, would you give him zero? The total is what we are 
after and the result is not worth anything unless the total be correct. 

Dr. Crouter: First mark for proper solution, that is, knowledge of 
the processes involved. If there is a simple error, as you state, in addition. 
take that out in the result for as much as you may agree upon among 
yourselves. You can mark it one, five, or ten, or as much as the resut 
should be affected by that simple mistake. Strictly speaking, it is in- 
correct and should be marked zero in point of resuit, but we allow 
a mark to be credited to the pupil for knowledge of the work done, 
Mark him down for errors in calculation and mark him down because 
of the incorrect result, but give him credit for knowledge of the principles 
involved. 

Mr. Argo: Well, take the other example in simple addition. 

Dr. Crouter: I should mark him down. 

Mr. Argo: Would you give him nothing for it? 

Dr. Crouter: Oh, no; I should not give him nothing. He shows 
by his work that he knows how to add. 

Mr. Johnson: Should he not be marked zero if he makes an error 
in division? 

Mr. Argo: We give him zero. 

Mr. Johnson: So do we, but we do not count the English. I just 
want to say to the Conference that we get a better view of the whole by 
the various experiences of those present. We do not allow the teacher 
to prepare the examination questions. I understood Dr. Crouter to say 
his teachers are allowed to ask any questions they want to. 

Dr. Crouter: They are not allowed to prepare or ask any set e* 
amination questions. Following the teacher, who is allowed to ask ques 
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tions indicating the ground covered by the class, the Superintendent, to 
satisfy himself as to the quality of the work performed, propounds all 
questions and prescribes all tests. This is the course pursued in all the 
primary and intermediate classes, and in most of the advanced classes. 
If you understood me to say that the teachers are permitted to prepare 
lists of test questions, probably crammed, for examination of these classes, 
you certainly got the wrong impression. The teacher is not concerned 
with the preparation of examination questions. He indicates the ground 
covered and the Superintendent prepares and asks the questions himself. 
In some of the most advanced classes the teachers are permitted to take 
part in the examination proper, asking part of the questions, but for the 
most part the work is conducted by the Superintendent in the presence 
of members of the board and the teachers of the classes. 

Mr. Johnson: No. I understood you submitted a general test outline 
and allowed them to examine from that. We know what our classes have 
gone over, or should have gone over, in a given period, and if a class 
does not accomplish the full amount of work as prescribed for a certain 
time, we nevertheless examine them over the full course at the end of the 
term or year. If they fail by three or four weeks of covering the work, 
they have got to be examined upon that portion in which they have failed; 
this is done to establish the record and due allowance is afterward made 
Our examination questions are prepared by the principals for the primary 
grades, and they are then submitted to me for approval. The pupils know 
nothing for a certainty about the examination nor the hour nor day they 
are to be examined, and they do not know what teacher is to examine 
them—neither does the regular class teacher know. We move the teachers 
around and say, “You examine this class, and you examine that class,” 
and present the examination questions and the desired scale to be used 
in marking. That is the way our examinations are conducted, and I be- 
lieve we get better results by that method than by any other we could 
adopt. 

The Chairman: Is it supposed that each of your teachers is con- 
versant with the work of each class or subject, so that she can properly 
conduct the examination? 


Mr. Johnson: Yes, within two or three grades; but as all of the 
stated examinations are written ones and questions and values. prede- 
termined, it does not matter much. Now, concerning marking; we work 
the teacher with the pupils and the pupils with the teacher. A monthly 
report is made to the Superintendent, and the te: cher puts down a month!y 
mark for each child on every subject taught in that grade. That mark 
So given is not presumed to be accurately arrived at by the daily mark- 
ings which are figured up at the end of the month. At the end of the 
month the teacher is or should be able to say how much progress each 
pupil has made during the month. She may say the pupil’s progress has 
been excellent, good, or poor, and mark him accordingly, giving him 9o, 
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70, or 50, or intermediate or lower marks. We use these examinations 
to check both the children and the teachers. Generally if a pupil in his 
examinations gets far above the monthly markings of the teacher during 
the year, that indicates the teacher does not know the child very well, 
and the same is indicated if the examinations are too far below. I fear 
there is self-interest displayed if the markings are too high and unfriendly 
exaction if too low. So by adding the two markings together, the month- 
ly reports and the examination, we check the class against the teacher, 
In sending home the annual individual reports, which I make out my- 
self, I take into consideration the mental make-up of the teacher who 
makes the monthly markings. I know A will give a certain boy 9o, while 
B will give the same boy’s equal 70. B is too low; she is too severe a 
marker, while A marks too high. When I make up the markings of the 
year I take the averages of the various teachers. The final full report 
which goes home with the pupil I do not make altogether from the month- 
ly reports of the teachers and from the examinations, but it is rather 
evolved from the inner consciousness of what I know of the pupil and what 
Iknow of the teacher. It would be hard to describe accurately the modus 
operandi, but that is the way we arrive at the result. 

Mr. Clarke: I should like to ask Dr. Crouter whether I understood 
him to say that all those examinations are conducted by the Superinten- 
dent? 

Dr. Crouter: At the February examination, every one. At the final 
examination in June, the teachers do much of the work. 

Mr. Clarke: In a school of your size where do you get the time to 
do it? 

Dr. Crouter: I wish it did not take so much time. 

Mr. Johnson: Over what time does the examination of the primary 
grades extend? 

Dr. Crouter: About two weeks. It always takes us at least five 
weeks, sometimes six and eight weeks, to get through with all the ex- 
aminations. 

Miss Morse: How many heads of schools conduct an examination 
of work done in the Sunday-school? 

Mr. Johnson: We do not have any in Indiana, except such as may 
be brought out by the Superintendent of the Sunday-school in the con- 
gregate meeting of the school in the chapel following classroom exercises. 

Dr. Crouter: An examination is made at Mount Airy once a year in 
connection with Sunday-school work. 

Mr. Clarke: I can say for Miss Morse’s information that we ex- 
amine for Sunday-school work just as regularly and just as often as we 
do for anything else. 

Mr. Driggs: The same is true of Utah. 

Dr. Crouter: With us, in the lower grades the Sunday-school work 
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is in the hands of the teachers. In the higher grades the study of the 
Bible itself is taken up and followed. 

Dr. Tate: Miss Morse has introduced a live question. I should like 
to ask her what they do in that respect in her school. 

Miss Morse: We have examinations orce a year, as in all other 
branches of study. We pursue substantially the same subject in all grades, 
using publications of the Bible Study Publishing Company. This year 
we are finishing the course known as “Gospel Stories” and “The Life of 
Christ.” At the close of the term all the classes will be examined upon 
the lessons studied. 

Dr. Wilkinson: A French writer once said that the apparent purpose 
of modern education was to prepare pupils, not for life, but for examina- 
tion, and it seems to me, as near as I can make out from the drift of the 
talk on this subject, that there is a good deal more importance attached 
to the ability of a pupil to memorize certain things that he has been taught 
than to his mental development, or to any use he may make of his knowl- 
edge. As this seems to be a sort of personal experience meeting in 
which we are comparing various methods of examination, I may say that 
our method in California is perhaps a little different from any of those 
which have been explained here. Our examinations take place every 
month. There is no quarterly, no mid-term, no yearly examination. Our 
examination is held on the last day of the school month, and is simply 
for the purpose of gaining some idea of how much intellectual progress 
the pupil has made in the course of the month. The papers are prepared 
by the teacher. I see no reason why he should not do it, or what is to 
be gained by entrusting the preparation of questions in somebody else’s 
hands. I know by experience the unconscious tendency of the teache- 
to phrase questions so that the pupil can answer them correctly. But 
if the answers indicate intelligent comprehension, rather than a parrot-like 
iteration, a mere feat of memory, no great harm is done. With us the 
examination is attended with little nervous excitement, scarcely more 
than in an ordinary recitation. One purpose of the examination is to 
give the Principal an idea of the mental growth and grasp of the pupil. 
Many of the papers I go over myself, and this affords an opportunity for 
a little talk, commendatory or otherwise, to the class and the individual 
members of it. For several years it was our practice to employ a teacher 
from hearing schools to conduct the examination, but it was found no 
more satisfactory than when the task was entrusted to the teacher. 

Mr. Johnson: I should not want the Doctor to understand that I 
suspect the teachers in any possible way; on the contrary, I have the very 
greatest confidence in them; but I believe there is often an unconscious 
influence or suggestion present that has its effect upon the class, and 
the class permits itself to be influenced. I believe both the class and the 
teachers prefer to have the examination conducted by somebody from out- 
side their own classroom—I should, I know. In two divisions of the 
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same grade, the work is conducted along different lines according to the 
characteristics of the teacher, and a division’s progress is frequently more 
evident to another than to its own teacher. I believe about that in general 
as I do about speech work in particular. You take a class that can unde~ 
stand not only its own teacher, but others as well, and be understood 
by them, and that class will make, and is making, progress in speech; but 
you take a class that makes such progress as can only be brought out 
and shown by its own teacher, that does not mean much. That is my 
reason for changing teachers. I should not consider the Principal or the 
Superintendent as an outsider in conducting examination. I should not 
think of introducing a common school teacher to conduct an examination, 
but I believe some head who is in frequent touch with this part of the 
work should prepare the questions and not leave the scope of it to the 
teacher. I do not suspect the teacher at all but I believe it is better to 
leave the teacher out, and I firmly believe the teacher prefers it for 
many reasons I shall not take time to refer to here. In saying this I 
sincerely put myself in the teacher’s place. 

Mr. Connor: We appoint a committee of teachers to pick out ex- 
amination questions and they are submitted to me. I do not make it 
an invariable rule, but I often call in teachers of the different classes to 
consult with them as to the ability of their pupils to answer the questions. 
They may find something which I think the class ought to answer, but 
about which they may hold a different opinion. If, upon consultation, 
I find that the pupils are not sufficiently advanced to warrant the use of 
certain questions, if it is something that has been rather outside of their 
instruction, then I have a change made. However, I have found it a 
very good practice to have a committee of teachers appointed and let them 
make out the questions. 
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A VISIT TO THE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
AT FRANKFORT, GERMANY. 


MARY S. BRECKENRIDGE, DANVILLE, KY. 


To have a visitor come to one’s school-room, stay a small 
fraction of the morning session, and leave with a superior air of 
knowing-just-how-it-is-done, is one of the most exasperating 
experiences of a teacher, for she knows in her inmost soul that 
the visitor’s impression is a distorted one, and that her method of 
teaching can be but partly understood. 

After scores of such experiences, I thought unbreakable my 
resoluticn never to visit a school unless I could stay for days and 
days, but recently, when passing hurriedly through Frankfort-on- 
the-Main, the desire to have a glimpse of Herr Vatter’s work was 
not to be withstood, and so I went to the school one morning, 
equipped with my very meager stock of German. 

The building is a fine one, put up about six years ago. When 
I entered the gateway to the court-yard, the pupils were having 
arecess, most of them playing running games such as catcher 
andtag. I paused a moment to watch them, to see whether signs 
were an unknown language, or the mother tongue, and had just 
become convinced that the children talked and used no more 
gestures than hearing children do, when one of the deaf pupils, a 
boy about fourteen years old, stepped forward, raised his cap, and 
bowed. I asked, “Where is Herr Vatter?” I know I had one 
error in a vowel sound, and think it probable there were several 
other mistakes in my German, but he understood me, and replied 
at once that Herr Vatter was in the school, then led the way up 
the steps, through the hall, holding the doors open for me to pass 
through, and ushering me into the reception room with a smile 
and most courtly bow. 

Herr Vatter appeared in a few minutes, and after a brief 
conversation took me through three school-rooms, pausing only 
@ moment in each to let me see that each teacher had charge of 
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two classes. The fifty-five pupils are divided into ten grades, 
under the charge of one woman and three men assistants to Herr 
Vatter. Each teacher had one high and one low grade. 

The school-rooms, which are lighted from one side, are large 
enough for two semicircular arrangements of desks. As we 
entered each room every one in it rose to his feet, and said 
“Good morning,” and remained standing till we passed out. 

In Herr Vatter’s school-room I found larger classes than in 
the other rooms. Seven children, from eight to ten years old, 
were writing on their slates, occasionally glancing at the black- 
board where the outline of their lesson was written. But for the 
moment’s interruption caused by my entrance, they continued 
their work throughout the hour I was in the room without any 
further attention. 

The other section of the class under Herr Vatter’s instruc- 
tion was composed of eight pupils, ranging in age from twelve to 
sixteen years. It was the most advanced class, and had been in 
school six years. Herr Vatter sat with his hands clasped and 
resting on the desk before him, and his manner was quiet but 
with a certain attention-compelling power. The pupils watched 
him with remarkable intentness. The lesson was partly drawn 
forth from the children, but some new material was introduced— 
a stepping from the known to the unknown, the whole lesson 
being developed with an artistic clearness. 

As each new word was introduced each child repeated it, 
until the articulation was perfect, then the word was written on 
the black-board. When the lesson was finished there were seven 
or eight words on the board, but all the other work had been oral. 

The lesson was on photography. The new words were the 
German equivalents for photography, photographers, amateur 
photographer, photograph gallery, lens, camera, dark room, neg- 
ative, sensitized paper, and the names of several of the essential 
chemicals used in photography. The construction of the lens, 
camera, and plate was explained, with the difference between 
negative and positive. Then the exposure of the plate was men- 
tioned, with a few sentences regarding instantaneous and time 
exposures, then the sensitizing of paper and the printing from the 
negative were spoken of, and the difference between amateur and 
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professional photographers. There was no apparatus for demon- 
stration. Herr Vatter simply talked to and questioned the 
children, and they replied, giving full answers. The two least 
advanced pupils were corrected severely. One received words 
of reproof delivered in a most impressive and awe inspiring man- 
ner. Evidently every pupil is kept up to the standard at all times. 
No slipping or sliding or forgetting is permitted. When a 
mistake in pronunciation or construction occurred, it was cor- 
rected at once. One boy who gave an unsatisfactory answer was 
compelled to correct his mistake, and to repeat the correct 
answer and the same statement expressed differently, some ten or 
twelve times. Yet the other children did not lose interest and 
seemed to be relieved of some anxiety when the correct answers 
were given. One would suppose that the strain on the pupils of an 
hour of such intent lip-reading must have been severe, but when 
at the end of that time, just as the lesson closed, Herr Vatter was 
called from the school-room for a few minutes, the class showed 
no particular sign of fatigue. Two or three gave sighs and then 
alittle quiet chat began, most of it without voice. 

Though I have visited many school rooms in America, I 
have never stayed in one of them for five minutes without feeling 
that I was being commented on by at least a few members of the 
class, but in Herr Vatter’s school I was not conscious of such 
criticism. During the recitation, one pupil glanced at me once; 
after that he as well as every one else in the room seemed ob- 
livious of my presence—a most novel and refreshing variety, and 
as pleasing an evidence of good breeding as the courtesy of the 
boy who met me at the gate and invited me in. 

After the lesson in photography was completed, I was taken 
to the room which the primary class of four boys, about six 
years old, shared with a class of five children ranging from eleven 
to fourteen years old. The teacher called the four little boys to 
him and they stood before him, cheerfully waiting for the fun 
to begin. Plainly they loved him and the lesson time, and for 
half an hour they went through with their action work and speech 
drill. They had been in school just four months, and had a 
vocabulary of fifty words or more which they read from the lips, 
wrote, and spoke distinctly. These words included verbs in the 
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past and present tenses, nouns, pronouns, adjectives, and some 
other parts of speech. The words I heard them use were the 
German equivalents of ran, walked, jumped, washed, fell, laughed, 
coughed, hopped, cried, wrote, opened and shut (the desk, door, and 
window), and several other words. 

I asked the teacher if they knew the word flower. He 
said “No,” and turning to the class repeated it several times and 
then let the children say it. I had some violets, and gave each 
of the children one as he said fower. Then each said, “Thank 
you. I have a flower. It is sweet.” It was quite the most re- 
markable work I had ever seen from a class that had been in 
school only four months, for there was a finish and precision 
about the work that was amazing and delightful. 

The teacher, in correcting defective elements, greatly ex- 
aggerated the sound to be reproduced, and when he wished the 
pupils to increase their volume of voice, he emitted a tremen- 
dous sound, till the pupils could feel the vibration distinctly. 

Not only in the Frankfort School, but also in the one at 
Friedberg, I observed the difference between Germany and Amer- 
ica in the attitude of the teacher towards the pupils. Almost 
all the teachers I saw were men of fine physique, capable of put- 
ting much more vitality into their work than we Americans do. 
They not only expect but receive absolute attention from their 
pupils. The nerve strain on an American pupil, should he be 
transferred to a German school, would probably result speedily 
in a case of nervous exhaustion, but the German pupils seem 
to feel no strain, but a strong interest that precludes any harass- 
ment from the closeness of attention to the work in hand, and 
that produces results that we Americans may envy, but which, 
until our national nervous system is reconstructed, we can hardly 
hope to emulate. 
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A HEARING BOY TAUGHT TO TALK THROUGH 
USE OF VISIBLE SPEECH. 


MARY S. THOMPSON, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE ASSOCIATION REVIEW,— 

Dear Sir:—In reading your most entertaining REviEw of 
October, it occurred to me that your readers might be interested 
to know about an unusual case of defective speech which has 
come under my supervision. A lad of thirteen was brought to me 
forexamination. He is very intelligent, sees and hears perfectly, 
but when he came to me could not utter a single word which I 
could understand. He talked freely and replied to all my ques- 
tions, but in a language of his own invention. His family under- 
stood him and the mother interpreted for him. 

I found his organs of speech in perfect condition and he was 
eager to talk like other people. The enunciation of his family is 
exceptionally clear and distinct, and he has had the advantage 
of hearing good speech from infancy. 

He was sent to public school with the hope that he would 
learn to read and write, even if he could not talk. His parents 
naturally thought that as his sight and hearing were perfect and 
his intelligence above the average, it would be possible to accom- 
plish this, and that he might even acquire the habit of speech from 
other children. The mother took great pains to explain the case 
to the teachers, and to assure them of his eagerness to learn. 

The result is a curious commentary on the difference be- 
tween theory and practice in the modern methods of teaching. 
Reams are written upon “Child Study,” courses in psychology, 
pedagogy, etc., are required of all teachers, and yet the fact re- 
mains that this afflicted boy was treated by pupils and teachers 
dike, with a single exception, as if he were a vicious imbecile. 
One young woman, only, grasped the situation and taught him 
the little he learned at school. Through her efforts he began to 
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gain ideas from the printed page by means of illustrative pic- 
tures. He learned to associate the printed word “girl,” with 
the picture of the girl in his book, but he could not say girl, 
though his good teacher tried her best to help him in his efforts 
to do so. 

To his sorrow she was transferred to another school, and 
once more he was relegated to teachers with theory rather than 
practice. His poor efforts at speech were mimicked and jeered 
at by the pupils. His teachers insisted that he could talk if he 
would, and by way of incentive held up his attempts to ridicule 
and called him a dunce. 

He was placed in the kindergarten department, and when 
he cried because his beloved book was taken from him, he was 
called a bad boy and told that basket-weaving was all he was 
equal to learning. 

He tried study at home after school hours, and his mother 
helped him. With her aid he gained great facility in copying print 
and script, though he could not read what he copied. As he 
learned nothing at school and was growing melancholy, his 
parents decided to send him to an institution for the deaf. Un- 
fortunately for him, the Oral method was not in use at this in- 
stitution. The principal, however, tried to teach him by the usual 
oral method, that of imitation, but with no effect. The sight of 
many children playing together without a sound, and using only 
the sign language, seemed uncanny to him, and he begged his 
mother to take him home. 

The case now seemed hopeless, teachers had failed, and 
physicians pronounced him to be the victim of a nervous condi- 
tion which he might outgrow. 

Finally, a knowledge of the case came under the observation 
of a member of my “Bell Speech Club.” This good lady brought 
the poor, discouraged boy to me and herself placed him under 
my care for instruction. I found the parents somewhat fright- 
ened at the sight of Visible Speech and inclined to think that he 
would get on faster by the use of the ordinary alphabet. I there- 
fore tried to teach him sounds by imitation. It was an interest- 
ing experiment. I took his book with the pictures and selected 
a story about a little girl named Ann. I asked him to select the 
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letters he already knew. A was one and m another. He said, “A” 
and “en.” ‘Now, what is her name?” I asked. “A-en,” he 
replied. “No,” said I, “A-n,” spelling it phonetically. But he 
could not imitate, and she was “A-en” to him. The letter A he 
knew and the letter n by name, and he supposed they were always 
given their name sound. He called girl, “tor”; horse, “vor”; 
and began most of his words with a consonant, though he used 
“I” for the pronoun my. He generally began his words with 
the German w. For “My head aches,” he said “I vet vate.” He 
tried to say, “Went to the woods to look for chestnuts”; this was 
what he said: “Vet to vook vuto”; “de vim vum vam te tan,” 
which last meant, “the little ones were on the ground.” As he 
substituted ¢ for k and ¢t for d, I gave him exercises for the tongue 
“ta ta—da da—ka ka— ga ga,” etc. The tongue was flexible, but 
he never got the correct sound except by accident, and then he 
could not reproduce it. 

Determined to test methods, I worked faithfully on the oral 
imitation plan. He tried his best but never could remember 
the sounds even when he succeeded in getting them. I saw that 
his was a case for pure mechanics of speech. With all my skill 
as an elocutionist, I failed so far to help him in any material 
degree. This was his seventh lesson. I took up Bell’s “English 
Visible Speech in Twelve Lessons,” told him that every symbol 
meant a position of the tongue, and that if he would learn those 
different positions, he could talk like other people. He listened 
attentively, and took the book and looked at the first lesson. I 
explained the picture to him, he looked carefully at the symbol for 
P, then at the picture, and at once gave it correctly with percus- 
sive effect instead of breath; the same with T. He looked at the 
picture for the vowels é and i, assumed the positions of tongue 
therein shown, and produced these sounds with absolute purity. 

In one hour he mastered Lesson I, giving to every word its 
exact sound. I took the book away and repeated the same words, 
choosing the sentence he most enjoyed: “I eat a pie.” He tried 
very hard to say it after me. This was the best he could do: 
“My ve va vor.” I gave him the book; he found the sentence 
and read the symbols correctly at once, saying clearly: “I eat a 
pie.” 
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Since then we have used Visible Speech only, and his prog. 
ress is remarkable. He has mastered nearly all the elements, 
giving the most difficult sounds with precision, provided only that 
he can see them in symbols so he may take the proper positions 
for their production. He has learned to read in less than half the 
time it takes to teach the average child by means of the ordinary 
alphabet, with the added advantage of absolutely correct pronun- 
ciation and distinct enunciation. 

I have been for years a teacher of elocution in all its 
branches, but I never before had a like opportunity of testing 
the value of Visible Speech. My recent experience confirms me 
in the belief that this method is the one great means of securing 
entire accuracy in spoken language, not alone for the Deaf but 
for all hearing persons as well. 

Apropos of the Deaf, at a meeting of my Bell Speech Club, 
two strangers appeared who introduced themselves as former 
pupils of Dr. Graham Bell. They were cordially received by 
those present with whom they talked freely. Detecting what 
seemed to me a slight accent, I said, “But you are foreigners.” 
They laughed and shook their heads, then touched their ears, 
saying, “We only do not hear—that is all.” 

This remark created a sensation; everybody crowded about 
them with amazement; and it was really amusing to hear the 
persistent question, oft repeated, “You are quite sure that you 
do not hear a word I say?” 

Mary S. THOMPSON, 
The Bell School of Speech, New York City. 
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THE LAST YEARS IN SCHOOL. 
BARTON SENSENIG, MT. AIRY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


When the present school year opened, one of our bright 
boys, returning to school with his younger brother, informed us 
that his father desired him to work at his trade at home. Upon 
inquiry, we learned that his wages were to be three dollars per 
week and board. He had not yet finished his trade at the In- 
stitution, and it would have required three years more for him 
to complete the intellectual course. The financial status of the 
family did not necessitate the withdrawal of the boy from school. 
He had worked faithfully in the industrial department, and the 
reward for his diligence was his early withdrawal from the In- 
stitution. In the father’s estimation, three dollars per week was 
of more practical value than the training to be gotten out of the 
last three years in school. 

This is rather a low estimate, we think, of the value of the 
training received during the latter part of the course. Perhaps 
this training is not always convertible into cash, and in an age 
when the dollar is such a potent factor, we can easily see how the 
father in looking at the money lost sight of the mental develop- 
ment of his child. We think that a deaf child of average ability 
learns more during the last two years in school than in any pre- 
ceding three years. This is not to speak in disparagement of 
the work done in earlier years; for the better the work is done 
in the lower grades, the more productive of good results will be 
the work done later. 

The progress of a child during its school life may be com- 
pared to the progress of a body acted on by gravity. During 
the first period of a second, a body falls sixteen feet; during the 
second period, forty-eight feet; during the third period, eighty 
feet, and soon. At the beginning of any second, the body moves 
with a velocity which is the sum of all the accelerations up to that 
time, and consequently goes farther than in any preceding like 
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period. Likewise, a deaf child starts each year with the sum of 
training received up to that time, and should add in each suc- 


ceeding year a greater increment of power than in any preced- 


ing year. 
If this assumption is correct, a grave error is made in not al- 
lowing children the benefit of pursuing the course to its comple- 
tion. This error becomes more apparent upon consideration of 
differences in methods employed in later years of instruction com- 
pared with those made use of in the first years. In the early 
years of school life, children learn to do by doing, and their in- 
struction is carried on largely in the concrete. This is the child 
method, but this method should gradually give way to the more 
rational one in which the understanding plays a more prominent 
part and instruction is carried on in the abstract. Mental develop- 
ment takes place more rapidly under the latter conditions than 
under the former. However, there are some pupils who never 
seem able to rise much above the first method of learning. They 
seem to have extreme difficulty in dealing with abstractions. 
These pupils seldom finish the course, although they may be able 
to learn a trade and support themselves. In general, however, the 
efforts of teachers are rewarded by a corresponding develop- 
ment of higher mind functions in the child, such as the forma- 
tion of general notions; reasoning, and judgment: so that in the 
latter part of the school course, teachers concern themselves 
more with causes, the mind of the child being better adapted to 
profit by that method of teaching. 
At first, children learn to use language correctly by imitation. 
By seeing the correct form and by using that form continually, 
the child acquires the habit of writing correct English, and that 
is sufficient for childhood; but later, in obtaining a knowledge 
of grammar, a better foundation is laid. The child who can look 
over its composition and correct errors from its knowledge of 
grammar, is far in advance of one who knows no grammar and 
who is simply governed by previous corrections. Aside from 
this, I think we shall all agree that the mental activity set in mo- 
tion by the study of grammar is of the very highest order, and 
that a knowledge of grammar is especially helpful to the con- 
genital deaf in writing correct English. The method of diagram- 
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ming sentences is as helpful to such pupils in the A grade as 
is the five-slate system in the primary grades. In addition to the 
above considerations, the disciplinary value of the study of gram- 
mar to minds which have become accustomed to learning how to 
do things simply by doing, is very great. It introduces a new 
order of mental activity. It widens the mental horizon. It puts 
alot of disintegrated knowledge about the use of language into 
a beautiful whole. In other words, it gives scientific form to the 
scattered facts which the child has learned about the correct use 
of language. 

Early work in Arithmetic consists largely in mastering the 
four fundamental operations, and this involves the memory more 
than any other faculty. We might teach that 7 plus 8 equals 15, 
because it is the same as two sevens and one, and as the two-times 
table is mastered long before addition is mastered, it would be 
practicable to make use of this table in addition, so far as find- 
ing reasons for results is concerned; but this method would in- 
terfere with rapid work in addition and subtraction. We lose 
time in making combinations that way. In like manner 7 x9 is 
the same as the sum of seven nines; but we do not want chil- 
dren to do their multiplication by successive addition, or division 
by successive subtraction. Rapidity of calculation is the goal 
desired, and this involves the memory. A child of mediocre 
ability may learn to calculate more rapidly in the fundamental 
operations than a professor of mathematics, but that does not 
imply that the child has much mathematical ability. A pupil 
who knows the four fundamental operations is equipped with use- 
ful knowledge. He knows the art of computing, but he knows 
little of the science of numbers. The first six years in arithmetic 
are spent very largely in learning processes which will be em- 
ployed in later reasoning. 

The boy who left school three years before completing the 
course had received practical knowledge in arithmetic. He knew 
how to compute his wages, but he had missed the greater part of 
the mental discipline which lies in mastering arithmetic, gram- 
mar, and other thought studies. He had learned how to do by 
doing—a low form of mental activity, a method employed almost 
entirely with pupils of low mentality. 
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In general, we teach how to do things in childhood and are 
more concerned with the why of doing when the mind is more 
mature. This is in accordance with the order of mental growth, 

Inquiring into causes is a mind habit of educated people, 
That method of study is conducive to culture, and the boy who 
leaves school early loses the discipline which comes from this 
method of study. Not only does he lose in kind, but in quantity, 
He leaves school when he is better equipped for doing school 
work than at any preceding time. That this is true may be in- 
ferred from the number of subjects taught during the last few 
years of the course. Physical geography, physics, algebra, physi- 
ology, English History, civil government, and literature are all 
taught during the last few years, each contributing its own pecul- 
iar fund of wisdom and mental training. 

However much a child in leaving school early may lose in 
the mental training which goes with the work done in the last 
few years, he loses still more in that reading will be more diffi- 
cult for him in the future than if he had completed the course, 
and consequently he will do less of it. During the latter part of 
the course, pupils are required to read more extensively than 
formerly. Compositions are written in which pupils must give 
account of what they have read. In order to give an intelligent 
account, careful reading must be done. This helps to fix a correct 
reading habit. The ability to understand books increases the 
desire to read them. This ability is cumulative, and is greater 
at the end of the course than at any preceding time; because the 
longer a normal child is under instruction the more it knows. 
The ability to understand language arises from a knowledge of 
various subjects and is not the product of the efforts put forth 

by the teacher of language and literature alone. Each subject 
furnishes its vocabulary, its wisdom, and its mind training, and 
since the number of subjects taught rapidly increases at the latter 
end of the course, we see how the pupil who eliminates the last 
few years of the course limits largely his ability to understand 
books and consequently his desire to read them. 

The deaf child who leaves school several years prior to finish- 
ing the course, will never have the ability to read speech as well 
as if he had gained the mastery of a greater vocabulary and a 
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better understanding of language. A child does not understand 
when spoken to in unfamiliar terms. He may be able to repeat 
yerbatim what is said to him, but will fail to understand if he does 
not know the meaning of the language. To quote Dr. Fairbanks: 
“The mere reception of these sensory (speech) impressions is 
not sufficient if they are to be of value to the recipient. They 
must be interpreted by the intellect, and when so interpreted, 
they may be stored up for intelligent use.” (See Review, De- 
cember, 1904, p. 384.) The best articulation teacher will not have 
good success if the pupil under instruction lacks knowledge. 
The child may learn to read speech intelligently within its sphere 
of knowledge. As this sphere widens rapidly at the latter end 
of the course, there is a corresponding increase in speech reading 
ability. The number of terms absorbed in reading books, in 
studying new subjects, and from coming in contact with teachers 
and others whose conversation is less restricted in the use of 
terms, increase vastly the child’s ability to read speech. 

There are other cogent reasons why a deaf child should 
finish the course. In no other place will it find life so regular as 
in a good institution for the deaf. The physical welfare of pupils 
is carefully guarded, moral precepts are inculcated at an impres- - 
sionable age, and religious truths are taught by those whom the 
child best understands. By spending more time in perfecting 
his trade, a deaf child will be better equipped for the battle for 
bread after he leaves school, and will earn more by reason of 
receiving higher wages than if he had left school while only part- 
ly prepared. 

Mr. Ferreri has suggested that the superiority of American 
Schools for the deaf over European Schools lies in the longer term 
of instruction in vogue here, rather than in the superiority of 
methods employed. (See Review, December, 1904, pp. 393- 
401.) There is undoubtedly a large measure of truth in his con- 
clusion. 

It is the duty of parents, teachers, and superintendents to exert 
as strong influence as possible to retain in school all pupils who 
are making progress, until the time limit expires. 









































THE NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS 
OF ENGLISH. 


IDA H. ADAMS, HORACE MANN SCHOOL, BOSTON, MASS. 


An association of teachers of English, to which a few teach- 
ers of the deaf belong, has proved of such value to them that it is 
thought a paper, showing briefly its work, would be worth while 
to put before the readers of the ASSOCIATION REVIEW. 

The New England Association of Teachers of English was 
organized February 23, 1901. Its purpose is to advance the 
study and the teaching of the English language and literature. 

Membership is open to persons living in New England who 
aie teachers of English in schools or colleges; principals of ele- 
mentary, secondary, or normal schools; superintendents or 
supervisors of schools; or presidents or deans of colleges or 
scientific schools. 

Applicants from outside New England, and applicants from 
New England not teachers of English, duly approved, may be 
elected members with all the privileges of active members except 
the right to vote. 

Meetings are usually held on the third Saturday of Novem- 
ber and of March. The annual meeting in March must be held 
in Boston, but the fall meeting may be held elsewhere. 

Twenty-eight four page leaflets have been sent to all mem- 
bers as well as reprints of the meetings from the School Review 
in December, 1901; February and June, 1902; May, 1903; and 
February, 1904. 

To show the character of these leaflets a complete list is pre- 
sented: 


1. A Word about Grammar, by Arlo Bates. 

2. Our Griefs and Discontents, by S. Thurber. 

3. Successful Combinations against the Inert, by G. H. 
Browne. 

4. Method and Aim of Written Work, by A. J. Georgia. 
5. Home Reading, by Alice M. Smith. 
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6. The Function of a Text-book in Rhetoric and Compo- 
sition, by C. C. Ramsay. 

7. Echoes of the Annual Meeting, 1goz. 

8. Our Reputation, by A. H. Hitchcock. 

g. A Protest against “Breadth” in Education, by Mariette 
Knight. 

10. Some Vacation Musing, by H. G. Buchler. 

11. Echoes of the Fall Meeting, 1902. 

12. The Cultivation of Taste, by D. O. S. Lowell. 

13. A Word to the Disheartened, by Katherine H. Shute. 

14. The Ethics of English Work, by Clara F. Stevens. 

15. English from the Point of View of a History Teacher, 
by Florence Dix. 

16. Echoes of the Annual Meeting, 1903. 

17. A Retrospect, by Mary E. Adams. 

18. A Question of Emphasis, by C. G. Osgood, Jr. 

19. Echoes of the Fall Meeting, 1903, by R. Burton, Ph. D. 

20. The Pleasures of Reading Shakespeare, English Orth- 
oepy, by J. G. Wight. 

21. Oral Reading, by I. L. Winter. 

22. Voluntary Reading, by W. C. Bronson. 

23. Report of the Fall Meeting, 1903. 

24. From a Tutor’s Point of View, by J. R. Webster. 

25. Report of the Annual Meeting, 1904. 

26. Connecticut Report on English in Secondary Schools. 

27. Grammar Again, by H. G. Pearson. 

28. Oral Reading, A Proposed Program, by I. L. Winter. 


The meetings have been uncommonly interesting, and exel- 
lent papers by able speakers, followed by spirited discussions, have 
been the rule. There has not been a dull meeting yet. Among 
the topics discussed have been these: How to bring Pressure 


or Stimulus to bear upon the Inert in the Matter of Spelling and 
the other Externals of Composition. Is the true Aim of Com- 
position Writing the Production of Correctly Written Exercises, 
or the production of Matter interesting to Read. Form or Sub- 
stance. The right Emphasis in English Teaching. The English 
Situation. Methods of Teaching English. Oral Reading. The 
Purpose of the Examination in English. Fact and Fiction. 
Voluntary Reading—Can it be Related to School English? 
Having stated somewhat formally the purpose and scope of 
the N. E. Association of Teachers of English and what has been 
done at the meetings and through the mail, in order to give as 
briefly but as fully as possible some idea of the help to be had 
from an association of this kind to teachers of the deaf, who are 
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teachers of English first, last, and all the time, a word from one 
of us who has been a member of the Association since its organ- 
ization, will have great weight: 

“The Association is of help to me, because of the character 
of its membership; because both sexes are represented; because 
all grades of schools, elementary, secondary, and normal, public 
and private are represented; because many of its members are 
among the brightest and best teachers in New England, to whose 
suggestions, based upon actual experience, any one should be 
proud to listen; because of the prevailing spirit of optimism and 
the never-failing humor which make the meetings more enjoy- 
able than those of any organization to which I have ever be- 
longed. 

“The Association is also a help to me, and I should think 
would be to any individual teacher, in that its able papers make 
clear that we, one and all, teachers of the deaf and teachers of 
hearing pupils, have the same problems before us, and that no one 
need be discouraged by feeling that his experience is unique. 

“The meetings are helpful in giving one practical sugges- 
tions in regard to overcoming difficulties in the teaching of Eng- 
lish. It is a comfort, to me personally, to feel that though J may 
at times be thought over-particular about certain points, I can 
refer to such and such methods as endorsed by the Association. 
It is a great help to know just where such a body stands in re- 
gard to certain details in the teaching of English. 

“The leaflets are a constant help in regard to one point or 
another, the successful accomplishment of which sometimes taxes 
the ingenuity of a teacher. The leaflets are written by those of 
our New England teachers who are most gifted, and who tell us 
what they have learned in their own class-rooms, that they may 
aid others conscientiously striving but not yet having attained 
the same degree of excellence in their subject. 

“The meetings of the Association are helpful, because bright 
discussions follow the papers read, at which widely varying opin- 
ions are honestly expressed, remedies for existing evils suggested, 
and possible mistakes in methods pointed out. The meetings are 
enjoyable because the most friendly spirit always prevails.” 





Note: Application blanks may be obtained by mail of the 
Secretary, Mr. George H. Browne, the Browne and Nichols 
School, Cambridge, Mass. The leaflets are sent to members free 
of charge. Back numbers and extra copies may be had by mem- 
bers, at five cents each. The writer of this article will send sample 
copies of the leaflets to any who may desire them, at five cents 
each. 
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A STUDY OF THE DEAF CHILD WILL DO 
FOR THE HEARING CHILD." 


A. J. WINNIE, RACINE, WISCONSIN. 





WHAT 


To those making their first visit to a school for the deaf there 
comes a feeling of deepest pity for these afflicted ones, and often 
with tears in the eyes and a tremor in the voice they are heard to 
say, “I am so sorry for them.” 

But upon a closer acquaintance with the boys and girls of 
this school, and the vast amount of good they are receiving here, 
this first emotion of helpless pity gives place to a live sympathy, 
which makes one desire to get closer to these children, and help 
a little, if possible, to enlarge their narrow horizon. 

It is this sympathy toward her pupils that has so inspired 
the teacher of the deaf that she has accomplished that which to 
the observer appears almost miraculous. Since growth comes 
from experience, would not the teacher of the defective child, 
from the nature of her work, develop a broad sympathy which 
would make her a desirable teacher for the ordinary child? 

Not until the teacher secures the confidence of her pupils 
and makes them feel that in her they have a firm friend and 
helper, will she be able to secure the best results. So, the first 
lesson we may draw from the study of the deaf child, and one 
which must be learned by the teacher of the normal child, is the 
necessity of genuine sympathy for her pupils. 

Through this close sympathetic contact often the cause of 
the dullness or indifference of some pupils is discovered to be 
some physical disorder, as defective sight or hearing. Being in 
possession of this information the teacher is able to adapt her 
instruction to these particular cases, and soon wins their con- 
fidence, for they now understand that at least their teacher knows 
that which they were too sensitive to tell her. 


"A paper inal stone the Wileaeha State Pienhaes! ranean on 
partment of Special Education, by Prof. A. J. Winnie, Principal of the 
Jefferson School, Racine, Wisconsin, in which is taught a day-school 
class of deaf children. 
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As one visits a deaf school from time to time one thing that 
impresses him forcibly is the amount of patience displayed by the 
teacher. I have seen her go over and over the same kind of work 
day after day, and appear happy and contented when I could 
see little improvement. The progress is sometimes slow even 
with the best material, but no giving way to impatience or dis- 
couragement is seen. Patience is another one of their secrets 
of success. 

I believe that the development of this quality through a prac- 
tical study of this work would make a teacher better prepared 
to manage a roomful of hearing children. The teacher of the 
deaf can do nothing without the closest attention of her pupils. 
To secure this she must be wideawake and enthusiastic; she must 
possess strong natural vigor and inspiration. So, also, should 
it be with the hearing teacher. Many times she is not careful 
enough to see that all.are giving attention, and hence to some 
the recitation is a failure. The teacher must see that all are giv- 
ing attention all of the time. 

Again the study of the defective child affords an opportunity 
to determine the relative values of some training which will be 
of great service to the teacher of the natural child. It would 
enable her to plan her modes of presentation of instruction so 
as to appeal to the eye and ear in such proportions as to bring 
the best results. For example, in planning a lesson she would be 
able to determine how much should be oral work and how much 
written or sight work. 

Too often the ordinary teacher takes it for granted that the 
child knows many things that he does not know. This the teach- 
er of the deaf dares not do, since his stock of knowledge at the 
most is so limited. She must be thoroughly familiar with what 
he already knows before she is ready to present new facts. This 
lesson of thoroughness is one of which we can not afford to lose 
sight in our work with the normal child. 

To the teacher engaged in special education, psychology 
and pedagogy begin to have a real significance, and afford a 
source of help perhaps hitherto much neglected. Since the child’s 
mental development is so hampered, it is much more necessary to 
study the psychological processes and the principles of pedagogy 
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so that no avenues of approach may be neglected through the 
employment of unscientific methods. This realization of the value 
of scientific methods and continued adherence to the same would 
give this teacher a broader comprehension of the situation were 
she to turn her attention to work with the ordinary child. 

The teacher of the deaf, in most of her work, finds it neces- 
sary, in order to give correct ideas, to employ objects in her pres- 
entation. True, much more of this is necessary with the defec- 
tive child than with the hearing child; but would we not secure 
better results if we did more objective teaching? So, also, the 
special teacher finds it necessary in a great part of her work to 
dramatize or do simple sketching. Continual practice in these 
arts would give the teacher a greater power to make clear her 
instruction than she would possess had she not come in contact 
with the deaf child. Are not these excellent qualifications for a 
teacher of the hearing child? I believe so. 

The teacher of the deaf has made a careful study of the anat- 
omy and physiology of the throat and vocal organs. She is, 
therefore, in a position to know just the child’s difficulty in pro- 
nunciation, and what to do in order to help him. Would not this 
knowledge, and a study of the methods employed for securing 
correct pronunciation and articulation, be of great benefit to the 
teacher of the ordinary child? How often in the lower grades 
does the teacher experience difficulty in securing correct pro- 
nunciation, especially with children of foreign parentage. Often, 
too, foreign children can speak but a few words of English when 
they enter school. Certainly the practical knowledge of phonetics 
as furnished by a study of the deaf would be of great assistance 
in teaching these children. 

The sense of humor of a deaf child seems to be lacking or 
at least in an undeveloped state. To a frequent visitor at the deaf 
school comes a temptation to try to arouse these children to the 
appreciation of a joke. At first it is difficult work, and the joke 
must be analyzed, and the point carefully explained. The child 
at first appears like one deceived, and does not comprehend what 
is desired of him. In time, howeve:, he becomes suspicious, and 
studies and weighs what is said to him, in order to detect the joke, 
if one be present. 
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In a room of deaf children which I visited nearly every day 
for four years were three boys: Peter, Fred, and James. One 
day Peter was at the geography chart pointing out the bays 
bordering on North America. As he pointed to James Bay, I at- 
tracted his attention, and asked him where Peter’s Bay was. He 
took the question seriously and it was with difficulty that we made 
him understand that I was only fooling him. 

At another time Peter was naming the products of a certain 
country and among others named saltpetre. I asked him what 
saltpetre was, and, as he hesitated in his reply, I asked him, if 
I should take some salt and sprinkle it on him, if that would 
make saltpetre. This was not so difficult for him to understand. 
In time I was rewarded by having Peter say with a smile “You 
are joking me,” whenever I attempted anything of the kind. 

Fred not only came to be on the lookout for jokes, but al- 
vays had two or three conundrums in reserve for me whenever I 
came to the room. I believe that the cultivation of this sense of 
humor will not only do much for the social side of the deaf child, 
and add pleasure to his life, but must certainly assist in develop- 
ing his mental powers. 

This should not be lost sight of in teaching of the natural 
child. I have seen a class of children become tired and restless 
during the day when it seemed next to impossible to hold their 
interest. I have seen the teacher at such time drop the regular 
work for a few minutes and tell a funny story, ask a catch ques- 
tion, or propound a conundrum, which so livened up the class 
that the recitation soon proceeded in a satisfactory manner. 

Moreover, | believe that the discovery of the point in a good 
story or joke will sometimes be as beneficial as the solution of 
an intricate problem in arithmetic or algebra, or the analysis of 
a difficult sentence in grammar. 

What has been said thus far has reference to benefits derived 
by hearing children from a study of the deaf by their teacher. 
But much benefit comes to the natural child through personal 
contact with the deaf child on the playground and elsewhere. It 
develops the humane side of the child and tends to make him 
more regardful of the rights and feelings of those around him— 
elements of character so much needed in the world today. 
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Lastly the work done in the deaf school is largely with the 
individual. Although classes are conducted, still, in order that 
she may be certain that her pupils understand, the teacher spends 
much of her time in individual instruction. 

This lesson I consider as the most important of any furnished 
by a study of the deaf. The value of individual instruction in the 
hearing schools is becoming realized more and more, and the 
fame of the ‘Batavia system” is spreading throughout the coun- 
try. Many cities have already adopted it. 

How often in a recitation the teacher loses patience with a 
slow or backward pupil, who, embarrassed and confused before 
his classmates, is unable to understand. Again, how often time 
is wasted and pupils who understand their lessons perfectly are 
obliged to sit and listen to the teacher’s fruitless efforts to instruct 
the slow ones. How much more economical, pleasant, and more 
productive of good for all concerned would it be if the teacher 
should provide something for the others to do, take the slow 
pupil individually, find out his troubles, and help him over the dif- 
ficulties. 

In summing up: the study of the deaf child teaches neces- 
sity for sympathy for those taught; that backwardness of pupils 
is often caused by physical defects; the necessity of the pupil’s 
attention; the relative values of sense training; the danger of 
taking too much for granted; the realization of the importance of 
the principles of psychology and pedagogy; the value of objec- 
tive teaching; the worth of a joke in the school-room; the benefit 
of the association of the deaf with the hearing children; and last, 
but of greatest importance, the system of individual instruction. 

While few perhaps are privileged to make a practical study 
of the deaf and the instruction of the deaf, still it is within the 
reach of nearly all to at least make a visit to one of these schools. 
Ifsuch a visit results in nothing more, it certainly will be a source 
of great inspiration. 

To one who observes the wonderful results obtained from 
the defective children, the question arises, “What may not I ac- 
complish with children in possession of all of their senses. if at- 
tempted in the right manner and with the same determination 
and persistence as is shown by the teacher of the deaf?” 
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[The following discussion of Prof. Winnie’s paper was given by 
Superintendent H. F. Leverenz of Sheboygan, Wis. As City Superin- 
tendent of the Sheboygan Public Schools, Mr. Leverenz has had op- 
portunity to give close attention to the public Day School for the Deaf, 
which is located in his city.] 


DISCUSSION. 


H. F. Leverenz: It was very forcibly and clearly stated by Mr. 
Winnie that a knowledge of the Deaf creates an interest in true child 
study, develops patience, sympathy, and a power to overcome difficulties 
with children who fail to make desired progress, and that it brings to 
us a greater desire to help those who are less fortunate than we are. 

I am pleased to know that the spirit for helping the deaf, blind, and 
other unfortunate children is spreading through the cities and towns of 
our state and that teachers as well as laymet are becoming intensely in- 
terested in a fine class of boys and girls, many of whom years ago were 
considered practically hopeless outside of an institution. The Day Schools 
for the Deaf have created much of this spirit of interest and sympathy 
for these children since the schools were thus brought to the people 
and they in turn were brought in contact with the deaf and were by ob- 
servation led to learn the great responsibility resting upon them. I 
might add here, though it is not a part of this subject, that there isa 
place for the institution, and that I know some pupils who in my opinion 
ought to be in an institution for the Deaf, but that there is also a very 
important place for Day Schools in cities and towns throughout the state 
and that many of the children who are now being educated in the Day 
Schools at home would never have been sent to an institution and 
would consequently go without an education and without recognition. 
They would practically go through the world as such who merely exist, 
but who do not live. I never could see any reasons for discussing the 
question of Day Schools versus State Institution. 

A study of the Deaf brings us face to face with the possibilities of 
conquering seemingly insurmountable difficulties. I well remember the 
time when I saw the first class of three deaf boys recite before a teach- 
ers’ meeting. I had then been in the work of teaching for some yeafs, 
but I must confess that it had never occurred to me that a study of this 
class of children and their needs could be of any value to me, or that 
I had any business to study them unless I desired to go into an institu- 
tion where only that class of children is taught. That recitation and 
object lesson greatly enlarged my limited horizon in the educational 
field. Through the Deaf school and its pupils I have become interested 
in other unfortunate children and have learned to understand that a large 
number of them are, and must be, made a part of ourselves in our com- 
munity in order to prepare them for a useful occupation and a happy life. 
That recitation said to me and to others, if such work can be done with 
children who can hear very little or not at all, what should not I be able 
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to do with children who are in possession of all their faculties? How often 
I have given up a boy or a girl who could both hear and see, as prac- 
tically incapable of making any progress; how often do we, as teachers 
of hearing children, feel discouraged when we must repeat the same thing 
five, ten, or a dozen times, and how often have we given it up after a 
trial of several weeks or months if we did not get The desired results. 
Let us look at the work of the teachers of the Deaf and their pupils. The 
thought of giving up after repeating the same thing and making an effort 
for securing desired results ten or a dozen times does not occur to them. 
Work of several weeks or months without almost any visible results 
does not daunt them in their courage and endurance, and it is wonder- 
ful to see how this persistency of effort is invariably crowned with suc- 
cess. Boys and girls who as a result of their physical defects were pos- 
sessed of hardly more than animal habits, who would bite and kick the 
teacher in her efforts to approach them, have, after several months of 
work, patience, and loving sympathy, shown by their expression that a 
beautiful soul was within them and that they could appreciate kindness, 
love, and sympathy as much as those on whom it had been constantly 
and easily bestowed on account of their ability to hear. 

My observation of the Deaf has done much for me in my daily work 
with hearing people in the way of suggesting the ability to overcome 
difficulties and in showing what real courage, endurance, love, and sym- 
pathy in teaching means. It has given me many valuable lessons for 
the study of children and has more than any other thing brought me face 
to face with the fact that it is very necessary to study children closely 
and sympathetically, whether physically defective or not, in order to do 
really successful teaching. What it has done for me it is surely doing for 
many others, and I know that our schools cannot help but become bette~ 
if our teachers give some attention to the pupils of the Deaf school and 
to the method employed in teaching them. 


I will briefly state what have been some of our methods and prac- 
tices of getting as many people interested as possible in the study of the 
deaf. In the first place our Day School for the Deaf occupies a well 
equipped and nicely decorated room in one of our ward buildings. The 
pupils of the Deaf school march in and out with the others, associate 
and play with them. They take part in everything that concerns the 
entire school generally, such as exhibition of work for our annual Parents’ 
Meetings, entertainments, and the like. They have as many things in 
common with the hearing children as it is possible to have. In this man- 
her most of the teachers of that school have become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the deaf children and have learned to speak to them and 
take a delight in making themselves understood. This is by no means 
done as a matter of curiosity and novelty, but with a desi e to learn, to 
do better teaching, and to help the deaf. Those who are not acquainted 
with our deaf children will find some difficulty in detecting that there is 
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a defective child among the little groups organized for games. This 
association, in my opinion, also prepares the coming generation of men 
and women for their great responsibility toward the unfortunate, and im. 
presses upon them the fact that the deaf are best taught and prepared 
for the active duties of life by associating and learning as much as pos- 
sible with the people with whom they have to work and do business, 
and with whom they ought to be able to share sorrows and joys after they 
leave school. 

Another thing that we do, is to bring at stated periods the teacher 
of the deaf with a class of her children before our monthly teachers’ 
meeting. This is a meeting for all the teachers employed in the city 
schools. Listening to the work of the recitation conducted gives every 
city teacher an opportunity to see that the teacher of the Deaf must 
study with great care the physical, mental, and spiritual condition of 
every child under her charge. After some of these exercises I have 
seen that some of our teachers have overcome difficulties in their own 
school rooms which they never knew how to conquer before, and have 
taken up for themselves some of the methods employed for teaching the 
deaf. The Deaf school has thus to be looked upon not only as a good 
department or attachment of our public school system but as a very 
necessary part of it. All the children are in this way given an equal op- 
portunity to get an education. 

The study of the Deaf, their needs, and their weaknesses gives 
every faithful and conscientious teacher a deeper insight into the work 
of teaching, and it gives every citizen a keener sense of the importance 
of an education and a realization of his responsibility. It encourages 
teachers to overcome great difficulties and it brings us all in closer touch 
with humanity. It inspires us to exert effort, practice patience, and 
bestow love for the purpose of awakening souls to the appreciation of 
everything that is beautiful, elevating, and noble. 
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THE AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS FOR THE 
EDUCATION OF THE DEAF. 
G. FERRERI, ROME, ITALY. 
CHAPTER V. 
KINDERGARTEN SCHOOLS FOR DEAF CHILDREN. 

We have seen how every opportunity is given to the Deaf in 
the United States for the highest possible education. Now we 
must also consider one of the fundamental conditions which 
permits the American Deaf to develop his own capacities and 
to acquire new ones, even from earliest infancy. I mean the in- 
stitution of special Kindergartens for little deaf children not yet 
of school age. 

Notwithstanding the lack of material means, which consti- 
tutes the base of every kind of experiment, we have yet spoken, 
written, and discussed as to the merit and suitability of kinder- 
garten schools for the Deaf. It has happened to us in this re- 
spect what also occurs frequently in every sort of social provision 
among the Latin people. Powerless to try the experiment, we 
console ourselves easily with the discussion of thesis and hypoth- 
esis, and do not perceive that in the majority of the problems 
one ought first of all to speak from practical experience. 

In discussing the suitability of Kindergarten schools, we 
have made theoretic observations, which really had no founda- 
tion. I recall especially that one concerning the application of 
the Oral method. They were afraid, on one hand, that a gather- 
ing of deaf children would offer a too favorable opportunity for 
the development of the mimic; on the other hand, they were much 
concerned as to the first oral teaching, because they considered 
the subject as based upon theoretical speculation as to the dif- 
ficult of the problem, as yet unsolved, of the first emission of the 
voice. 


__ 


‘Translated for THE ASSOCIATION REVIEW by the author. Begun in 
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Theoretically speaking, one is right in admitting that facility 
of vocalization and pronunciation stands always in direct rap. 
port with precocious teaching. Hence as I previously had held 
that here lies the first advantage for ihe development of speech, 
just so in my researches among the American schools I had al- 
ways this point in view, which is, in my opinion, the most im- 
portant one of our special didactics. The result of my observa- 
tions has been contrary to the assumed theoretical ones. I have 
been convinced from these that while the kindergarten has the 
greatest value in a pedagogical regard for the development of 
intelligence and for the formation of character, it does not offer 
equal advantages for ihe mechanical perfection of speech. I do 
not mean to say by this that the way to further experience is 
hindered. Indeed it would be desirable that this experiment 
should be renewed under other skies, with other languages than 
English, and perhaps with other method. Here it might be apro- 
pos to explain the two tendencies, almost opposed to each other, 
in teaching the deaf children articulate speech and speech-read- 
ing. I will reserve this argument however in order to treat it 
together with others in a special chapter dedicated exclusively 
to questions of this nature. 

Here I wish to speak of Kindergarten schools as regards 
pedagogy alone. 

It should be noticed in the first place that a very important 
point in the organization of the kindergarten has not yet been 
made clear. There are colleagues who prefer to have the special 
kindergarten as a preparatory section in the large boarding- 
schools instead of as a separate institution. This seems the most 
suitable form to those who wish to prepare the child for the reg- 
ular courses of instruction, and this form of kindergarten is 
annexed to the institution. On the other side they wish the 
kindergarten to be autcnomous, quite independent of the schools 
and institutions for the Deaf. This form is preferred for two 
reasons. First because they wish to apply the oral method in the 
first instruction as in the later; the second, more ideal, is be- 
cause they wish to prepare the deaf child for the public schools 
for hearing children; and in this ideal they proclaim that it is not 
necessary to have a special school for the Deaf, when they have 
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been accustomed from earliest infancy to speak and to read 
speech. 

This diversity of judgment and of tendencies results how- 
ever for the advantage of the Deaf; first because it multiplies pri- 
yate initiative in favor of special kindergarten schools; second 
because in this way the benefit of the school is extended to the 
Deaf even in their earliest years, who else would have to wait 
until their fifth or sixth year for admission to school. It should 
be noted that while in the preparatory sections annexed to the 
boarding-schoolsone finds only deaf children of from five to seven 
years of age, in the kindergarten schools one finds little deaf chil- 
dren of the tender age of two and four years. 

Comparing now the didactic criteria and the ideals of the 
advocates of special kindergarten schools, as independent in- 
stitutions, we can truly say that the pedagogical and moral ad- 
yantages are equal in the two forms of kindergarten referred to. 

In it the deaf children find that which they could not have 
if they remained at home. One abandons more and more the 
ideal of the child assisted in its first steps by the mother, and 
kept in the environment of the home. And this is in part the 
effect of the successful experiences which have been made; and 
also it is the practical expression of the need, which the Amer- 
ican family too feels more every day, of demanding the aid of 
science and of social protection in favor of abnormal children. 

Now the kindergarten corresponds perfectly to the needs of 
the deaf child as it does to those of the hearing child. To the 
question, “What are these needs?” Miss Ellen E. Taylor of Cleve- 
land (Ohio) has replied in a recent study. She has arranged the 
needs of the children according to the aims of the Kindergarten, 
classifying them as follows: 

“I. Happy occupation for a portion of each day. 

“II. The society of other children while placed upon the 
same basis of responsibility as they. 

“III. To have an explanation of the panorama of life, an 
answering of the endless questions which must be in the little 
brain. 

“IV. To gain ar appreciation of the joy of working with 
others toward some end that will bring pleasure to all. 
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“\’. To gain the powers of expression and comprehension 
that will put him in communion with all about him.” (See Tur 
ASSOCIATION REVIEW, Feb., 1903, pp. 3-4.) 

Vhen the Kindergarten is organized so as to fulfil these 
aims, which correspond, as has been said, with the needs of 
the child, no one can help recognizing its utility and suitable 
ness. 

Indeed every time that I have seen the little deaf children 
gathered together under the loving care of young and cheerful 
teachers, who devote their whole being to this first education, I 
have been convinced that this and no other is the natural and ra- 
tional way of coming to the aid of deaf children. In the atmos 
phere of the Kindergarten the deaf children are educated early in 
personal cleanliness, in order, in attention; they are accustomed 
to the school, to reciprocal respect, to the responsibility of their 
own acts. Their senses, wisely directed in their games as well 
as in their school exercises, with the most varied application of 
the Froebellian games, are trained without fatigue and without 
effort, and they are developed gradually, preparing themselves in 
this way for further instruction. 

The variety of the exercises and the vivacity of the teachers, 
who encourage every slight effort which the child makes, whether 
in imitation or in the reproduction of easy actions, delights 
the children so that it is difficult to distinguish whether it 
is a play or a school-exercise intended to develop their mental 
powers. In every case however the child is obliged, without 
being conscious of it, to an emulation which arises little by little 
both in the exercises of recreation in the open air and in those of 
the school-room, by imitating a word spoken or written, or by rec- 
ognizing an object already known with the eyes closed, when 
mixed with others of different form or material or dimension. In 
fact the first education of normal children is based upon this sen- 
timent of emulation, and it is really on account of the lack of it, 
that is, on account of the isolation to which generally deaf chil- 
dren are condemned, that they come to us in the school so timid 
and suspicious, lifeless, and heavy, awkward in their movements, 
as if they were paralyzed in mind and body. In the American 
schools, I must confess the truth, I have never found (unless as 
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an exception) torpid, sleepy children like the majority of those 
who are admitted to our institutes. 

I think I do not err in saying that we must refer to this early 
education, acquired in the Kindergarten or in the preparatory 
department of the large institutes, the possibilities offered to the 
Deaf in the American schools for developing later in the course 
of their regular instruction, their own physical and intellectual 
powers. The institution of the Kindergarten in the happy condi- 
tions of the American school contributes, in my opinion, to di- 
minish the sad consequences of the lack, as well as of the arrested 
psychic development, upon which depends the inferiority of the 
deaf-mute when compared to a normal individual. The Amer- 
ican colleagues are convinced of this, and therefore they make 
the practical experiment precede theoretical discussion, and from 
this comes the great impulse, becoming more general every day, 
to promote the institution of Kindergartens for deaf children, as 
also for the blind and for defective children of every kind. 

One must not infer however from my admiration of the kin- 
dergarten for deaf children, that I agree with the ideal which 
they seek in many parts of the United States in promoting this 
institution. Some would have the Kindergarten the only special 
school necessary for deaf-mutes. They think that after the Kin- 
dergarten the Deaf could and should be admitted to the elemen- 
tary public schools for the hearing. If this happens, as has hap- 
pened in a few cases, one must admit that it is an exception. 
And to avoid misunderstanding, I would note at once that the 
exception is not constituted alone by the deaf pupil admitted to 
the public school, but rather by the public school towards the 
deaf-mute. One can find zealous teachers who accept the Deaf 
in their classes because these Deaf unite an extraordinary will 
power to their ability in speech-reading and their knowledge of 
language and of the matter taught. But I think that the ex- 
ception made of a few teachers for one or two abnormal pupils, 
would be useless when one should attempt to generalize the case. 
Therefore I hold the utopia quite unrealizable of the educators 
who hope for the abolition of special schools for the Deaf. I had 
many proofs of this unrealizable utopia when visiting the Amer- 
ican schools. I found, for example, in the primary classes of the 
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ordinary course the deaf who had been six and eight years in the 
Kindergarten, from which they should have entered the schools 
for the hearing. I visited also a private institute for the hearing 
and the deaf, founded for the express object of making a school 
in common for both. From the tone of voice of the two deaf. 
speaking pupils presented to me, I understood at once that it was 
a question of the usual exceptions. As for the rest, the specimen 
of speech-reading I had was not very encouraging. Two pupils 
(girl of 13 and a boy of 14 years) did not succeed in reading from 
the lips of the Principal the word Jtaly, although he exaggerated 
greatly the movements of the lips and tongue. 

Another time in speaking with a teacher of the Kindergarten 
of Oral teaching and of its possible results, I asked her suddenly; 
“And then these children can go to the schools for the hearing?” 
“They say so,” the young lady replied very drily indeed, with an 
accent of little faith, alluding to the didactic Principal and to the 
Superintendent of the Institute. 

What is unquestionably advantageous for the deaf children 
gathered together at an early age, is the synthetic speech-read- 
ing. The great quantity of monosyllables and of short sentences 
is certainly one advantage which the English language has over 
ours. There is however this circumstance worthy of note, that the 
teachers live with the children, and hence the repetition of words 
in the presence of the objects, of the action, and of the persons 
so frequent and so natural that the children learn to read speech 
with incredible precocity. Thus in a short time they acquire a 
labial vocabulary in which the names of their fellow-pupils, teach- 
ers, relatives, and the servants of the school mix themselves con- 
tinually in a series of common phrases, of commands, and of waft 
ings, which form a solid substratum indelible for their linguistic 
patrimony. And although this advantage may seem limited to 
speech-reading, because in fact the children read from the lips 
long before they are able to pronounce, the advantage however 
does extend to a predisposition for speech, and this because of 
the well known value of the association of the various sensorial 
images as a stimulus to perception. 

In regard to the real and true lessons, the program does not 
establish even for the larger pupils more than an hour and a half 
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a day. And this brief period of time is again divided into many 
lessons of from 15 to 20 minutes, alternated with games and rec- 
reation in the open air, or in the play-room, where charity and 
the generosity of the visitors accumulate and renew playthings 
and toys of every description. 

In regard to the school-life, the boarding-school is preferred, 
as 1 shall explain later, even by the most ardent advocates of the 
day-schools. They recognize the fact that with the latter form 
of school it would not be possible to realize all the advantages 
which are offered by the boarding-school, whether in respect to 
hygienics and medical care of the children, or in regard to their 
attendance at school, and to the wise assistance given by the 
teachers. I asked frequently why when the day-school was in 
full vigor, there could not be also a kindergarten class too, as is 
the case with normal children. 

The answers I received can be summed up as follows: 

1. The day-school would be preferable not only for the 
children, but also for the reciprocal education of the parents and 
relatives. 

2. But the families would have to be transferred to the 
neighborhood of the school, because the tender age of the chil- 
dren would not permit their transportation from a great distance; 

3. Besides, the Kindergarten is much more successful when 
itis isolated from noisy streets and from the centres of traffic; 

4. Ifthe children were left at home they would not be reg- 
war in attendance at school, and the poverty of many families 
would expose the children inevitably to physical and moral injury. 

In conclusion I would say that the Kindergarten is a real 
blessing to the deaf children who can attend it. In fact it pre- 
disposes them to school-life whether the Kindergarten forms a 
part of a special institute, or if it is an independent school. In 
both cases however the greatest attention should be given to the 
selection of the teachers. In this respect I cannot omit mention- 
ing the ability of the teachers in the American schools and Kin- 
dergartens which I have visited. They know how to captivate 
the affection and the attention of the deaf children by the ex- 
cise of a patience and an indulgence without equal. They en- 
tourage the children even in their unsuccessful attempts, chang- 
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ing opportunely the object and the exercise with a variety which 
is always interesting. For in the critical cases where the child 
might lose courage by a failure, the rapid change of situation dis- 
tracts it and makes it find a cause for laughter where it might 
have been impelled to shed tears. 

I believe, to express again one of my opinions, that it is in 
fact in these Kindergarten schools that the teachers acquire those 
precious didactic gifts which suggested to Mosso the wise and 
profound observation: “Instruction in America,” he wrote, “is 
a food which the teachers know how to prepare well and to 
render more palatable, more assimilative, and more nutritious.” 

We however are still struggling with the first necessity of 
providing the benefit of some kind of instruction for all the poor 
Deaf, which will deliver them from ignorance and isolation. If 
however I were able to anticipate with desire the provisions to 
be made in the future for the education of the Deaf, I can affirm 
that should it be necessary to choose between a preparatory 
(Kindergarten) instruction and a higher (high-school) instruction, 
we should without hesitation choose the former. Indeed, for the 
reasons already indicated, I think also that the possibility of a 
higher instruction depends in great measure on the predisposition 
acquired by the Deaf in earliest infancy. As one can see, it is 
a case of cause and effect, which is explained by the circumstance 
already noted of the length of the scholastic course in the Amer- 
ican schools. 
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is in RECOVERY OF THE POWER OF SPEECH. 
those An interesting account of a case of aphasia, with recovery 
e and of speech after thirteen years, was recently published in the Silent 
e, “is Hoosier (Ind.) This account we sent to Dr. Arthur W. Fair- 
ad to banks of Boston, whose able paper in the December, 1904, num- 
ous.” ber of the REviEw, on “Speech Defects in their Relation to Ab- 
ty of normal Conditions of the Brain,” will be recalled. The account 
poor drew forth a letter from Dr. Fairbanks which we have obtained 
1. If permission from him to publish. The account and letter follow: 
a The daily newspapers of Indianapolis reported on December 27, 
1904, an interesting case of the recovery of the power of speech after a 
atory silence of thirteen years. Miss Emma Rogers, of 7or South Illinois 
“tion, street, after being unable to speak for that length of time, in a moment of 
r the intense excitement suddenly began to express herself in articulate sounds. 
of a The case was a most interesting one, as muteness is a very unusual thing 
tie when the mind is sound, the hearing perfect, and the organs of speech are 
ag unaffected. It is interesting, too, to those engaged in educating the deaf, 
It Is since occasional cases of persons with good hearing but inability to 
‘ance talk are reported at our schools, and sometimes these so deficient are ad- 
mer- mitted to the schools that an effort may be made to relieve them of their 


condition. Three weeks after the reported recovery of speech (which 
occurred Deceinber 26) the editor of this paper called to see Miss Rogers 
for a confirmation of previous reports and to see if the recovery had been 
followed by a relapse. He also had an interview with Dr. Judson D. 
Moschelle, who had attended Miss Rogers at the time her voice returned. 

Miss Rogers is an intelligent young woman, and has always assisted 
in the household duties and participated in the social life of the family. 
Physically she appeared anaemic and of an extremely mervous tempera- 
ment. Dr. Moschelle reported that his examination of her larynx, and 
the cavities of the mouth, nose, and throat, had discovered all to be normal 
and fully developed. She at no time had paralysis of any part of the 
organs of speech. During the thirteen years of her muteness she never 
expressed herself by whispering nor did she give utterance to inarticu- 
late sounds, such as grunts or groans. Miss Rogers herself stated that 
she often desired to speak, but was unable to do so. She communicated 
with those about her by means of the double-hand alphabet and by writ- 
ing, as she never had any lapse of verbal memory, and always under- 
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stood all that was addressed to her. She now speaks with perfect dis. 
tinctness, but in a low voice, as is to be expected after so long disuse 
of the organs of speech. She also soon tires in speaking, but is im. 
proving in that respect. At one time, while under the care of another 
physician, hypnotic suggestion was tried, as it was recognized that the 
inability to speak was purely a mental condition, and was not believed 
to result from any structural defect in the brain, resulting from lesion 
or any abnormal development. Hypnotism was without effect. This 
may be accounted for, probably, by the fairly well established theory that 
a subject in a hypnotic state will do nothing that he would not do, or 
thought he could not do, when in a normal condition. 


The case, when considered in the light of the testimony given by 
Miss Rogers and her family, and by Dr. Moschelle, seems to leave but 
one reasonable theory for its explanation. The conditions were, perfect 
hearing, perfect organs of speech, and perfect speech prior to the time of 
losing it, perfect verbal memory, no apparent cerebral disturbance, a 
nervous disposition with hysterical tendencies, a loss of speech through 
an attack of the grip, and its recovery thirteen years later while under 
stress of great excitement, approaching hysteria. Doubtless there de- 
veloped early in the history of the case, probably during or immediately 
after the illness which brought the muteness upon the child, that psycho- 
logical condition termed “defective will.” The age at which loss of speech 
occurred and the neurotic diathesis seem to be evidence bearing out this 
theory. A defective will may develop in one otherwise normal and sane. 
In mild form it is indicated in the stubbornness which is often seen, 
wherein the subject is not amenable to reason or persuasion, even when 
the latter takes the form of a physical appeal of unmistakable intent and 
decidedly painful nature. The stubbornness which maintains a perverse 
idea with dogged persistence is not the effect of strength of will, but 
rather of its weakness. It has not the power to change and opposition 
only sets it firmer, because opposition merely adds to the number of dis- 
tracting elements and thus drives the mind back for refuge to the one 
idea which it holds clearly. Such a condition is not voluntary. In the 
case under consideration we would not be understood as meaning that 
muteness was the result of stubbornness, for the condition continued 
in spite of the desire to have it otherwise. But the will was defective or 
incapable of exerting itself through the motor nerves from the speech 
center of the brain to the speech organs. In the hysterical state which 
preceded the restoration of speech and which was directly responsible 
for it, the will received an impulse to speech which overcame the in- 
grained feeling of incapacity and broke down the habit of years. And 
as the nerve connections and the organs were unimpaired, perfect speech 
was the result. 


It is of interest to consider whether the condition might have been 
relieved by instruction in articulation. We have no hesitancy in saying 
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Recovery of the Power of Speech. 


that, in our opinion, any oral teacher of the deaf might have restored 
speech to the girl in a comparatively short time by the same methods 
that are used in the instruction of the deaf. It is to be regretted that 
such an effort was never made. (See accounts elsewhere in this issue— 
pp. 125 and 161—of the giving or restoring of speech in cases of aphasia 
by employment of articulation teaching.) 

The report of the Indianapolis Sentinel, of December 27, on this in- 
teresting case follows: 

Breaking a silence of years with an exclamation called forth in a 
fit of anger, and thrown into a hysteria of joy to fird that the power of 
speech was hers once again, was the experience last night of Miss Emma 
Rogers, living at 701 South Illincis street. 

The case is one that has so far baffled the attending physician, Dr. 
Judson Moschelle, and the investigations that have so far been made 
by Dr. Moschelle have failed to reveal the cause either of the girl’s long 
muteness, or the strange restoration of the power of speech last night. 
The story is an interesting one, in which the fateful figure “13” has a part. 

Thirteen years ago, following a severe attack of grip, Miss Rogers, 


not restore her voice, and all the efforts to bring back again the power 


then a girl of thirteen vears of age, was stricken dumb. Doctors could 
1 

of speech, or to learn the cause of her vocal paralysis were unavailing. 

During all these years, although she heard as well as she ever did, 

Miss Rogers was unable to utter a sound. 

Yesterday afternoon, chidden by her father, Frank Rogers, and her 
sisters for permitting the attentions of a young man whom the family 
considered beneath her in social standing, the girl gave way to a fit of 
anger. She became somewhat hysterical and while in this condition, mak- 
ing a great effort to speak, she found her voice suddenly restored. 

The excitement and fright combined increased the hysteria, and the 
girl, almost delirious, began talking rapidly, and in a clear tone of voice. 
Her first words, spoken after her thirteen years’ silence and in the 
nervous tension of hysteria, were, “I want my mamma,” and the shock 
and surprise of hearing their sister’s voice after all these years, almost 
threw the sisters into a similar state of hysteria. 

Dr. Moschelle was hastily summoned from his office, 628 South 
Meridian street, and administered remedies to quiet the nerves of the 
girl who sank into sleep that continued until last night. When she awoke 
she was able to converse as fluently as if her tongue had not lain dumb 
and useless for years. 

This morning her voice was as clear and her speech as perfect as 
it ever was—indeed, the members of her family say that she speaks in a 
sweeter, more musical tone than when, as a child, she was stricken dumb. 

Dr. Moschelle, in talking of the case, said that in his opinion the 
loss of speech was due to a semi-paralysis of the speech center of the 
brain, caused by the severity of the attack of la grippe from which the 
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girl suffered. The speech-motor of the brain is located in the posterior 
portion of the left inferior frontal convolution of the brain, and a semi- 
paralysis of this portion of the brain-lobe would result in the loss of 
speech. 

Sudden and intense excitement, accompanied by a keen desire to 
speak, might remove the partial paralysis and restore the power of 
speech. This is the explanation of the case given by Dr. Moschelle. The 
doctor will make further and more exhaustive examinations into the case, 
which is a most interesting one from a scientific stand-point, as well as 
because of its unusual character, in the effort to learn exactly what 
caused the loss and the subsequent restoration of speech. 

In an analysis of the case of Miss Rogers to-day Dr. Moschelle said: 

“The most common cause of aphasia, or loss of speech, is hemor- 
rhage ‘affecting the speech-motor part of the brain, located near the 
third frontal convolution of the island of Reil, which controls the power 
of speaking. Other causes are brain tumors, degenerative processes, and 
the like, while hysteria is still another and the rarest cause. 

“T am inclined to believe the loss of speech in Miss Rogers’ case 
was due to hysteria, which makes the case the more remarkable. So 
far as | can learn there are no indications of hemorrhage or tumor. 

“If such causes existed speech would not have been entirely im- 
possible; the power of articulation would have remained, although there 
would have been no coherence—no sense—in her talk. 

“The fact that the power of speech was restored through an attack 
of hysteria adds to the probability of this having been the cause of the 
orginal aphasia.” 








Boston, March 8, 1905. 
My DEAR Mr. Boortu: 

Thank you very much for the clipping sent and which I en- 
close for return. This was a case of hysterical aphasia. They 
are not so very uncommon, but much shorter in duration as a 
rule. It is of the same nature as hysterical “paralyses” of other 
parts of the body, only decidedly less frequent than the latter. 
There is no organic lesion anywhere either in the cerebral 
speech centres, in their association tracts, in coordinative con- 
trol, or in nerves, muscles, and organs of speech themselves; nor 
is there any defect in the intellect proper. It is purely a func 
tional disturbance, usually following some severe or sudden psy- 
chical shock or emotion. This emotion renders the individual 
“speechless,” to use a popular expression. Under ordinary con- 
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ditions, in the normal individual, the ability to speak is soon re- 
stored, but in a person with strong hysterical tendencies, whose 
psychical equilibrium is not easily regained, confidence in the 
power or ability to speak is not restored. Some powerful psy- 
chical shock or emotion must (taking the mind off its guard, as 
it were,) bring forth the function, and instantly confidence is re- 
gained and the brain resumes control of its hithertu lost function 
of speech. I think the explanation by the editor [of the Silent 
Hoosier], comprising the third paragraph, is admirable, but or- 
dinary newspaper articles are worse than worthless, for the or- 
dinary newspaper reporter not only knows usually nothing about 
the subject he is detailed to write up, but deliberately misquotes 
those to whom he applies for information, and instead of trying 
to enlighten the public and furnish them the truth, endeavors in 
every possible manner to cloud his subject by undue emphasis of 
irrelevant and accidental details, purely to render it sensational. 
In these hysterical paralyses, it is unfortunately never pos- 
sible to tell beforehand just what kind or degree of psychical 
emotion is necessary to restore functional activity. In one case 
it takes place from a sudden, unexpected shock, while in an- 
other it may be brought about by gradual continuously acting 
mental impressions culminating in some crowning event. These 
are the cases that cover the walls of the shrine at Lourdes and 
elsewhere with crutches and splints and canes. They are the 
sources of the time-honored and ever-present miraculous cures. 
Among these hysterical and functional invalids, there is the great- 
tst variation in the susceptibility to emotional or psychical in- 
fluence, some being easily influenced perhaps by religious faith 
wt by belief in the miraculous or supernatural, while others are 
only influenced by some tragic occurrence, as for instance some 
danger to themselves or to others, and demanding instant action, 
Of, as in this case, by the power of anger or pride. It is very 
dificult to avoid thinking of these cases as voluntary, in a mea- 
sure, but they are not so in the common meaning of the term. 
In the case cited, the “grip” had no direct influence in caus- 
ing the condition. Indirectly, through the marked constitutional 
depression it frequently leaves behind, it may of course have left 
the neurotic condition even less stable than it was previously. 
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Cases of hysterical paralyses are differentiated from true organic 
disease without much difficulty, after a brief period of observa- 
tion, because they present, very soon, other symptoms entirely at 
variance with what would be found were the state due to or- 
ganic disease, while other symptoms which should be present in 
organic lesion are entirely wanting. The picture, in other words, 
presented by the patient is an anomalous one. 

I think there is no doubt that this girl might have been re- 
lieved by the form of instruction to which the editor refers, 
Since we never can know, in any given case, just what kind or 
degree of psychical emotion is capable of restoring the lost fune- 
tional activity, and cannot therefore foretell the probable duration 
of the condition, it is always advisable to institute methods of 
training directed to the gradual re-acquirement of the speech 
functions, methods differing but little from those which would 
be employed had the individual never possessed the power of 
speech. 

Very sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR W. FAIRBANKS. 
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THE SEVENTEENTH MEETING OF THE CONVEN- 
TION OF AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS OF 
THE DEAF. 
GALLAUDET COLLEGE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., February 11, 1905. 
To the Members of the Convention of American Instructors of 
the Deaf: 

It was decided at your meeting in Buffalo to accept the in- 
vitation of the authorities of the North Carolina School for the 
Deaf, located at Morganton, to hold the next Convention in that 
Institution. 

After conference between the members of the Standing Ex- 
ecutive Committee and the Superintendent of the North Carolina 
School, it has been decided to invite the members of the Conven- 
tion to meet at Morganton on the &th of July next. The Con- 
vention will be called to order at eight o'clock in the evening. 

It is expected that the members of the Convention will be 
fully accommodated in the buildings of the Institution and a 
charge of one dollar per day will be made for board. 

Arrangements will undoubtedly be effected for the trans- 
portation of persons attending the Convention at reduced rates, 
the particulars of which will be published later. All persons avail- 
ing themselves of these transportation rates and of the special 
rate for board in the Institution, who are not already members 
of the Convention but are eligible to membership, will be ex- 
pected to become members at the Morganton meeting. The 
conditions of membership are as follows: 

“All persons actively engaged in the education of the deaf 
may enjoy all the rights and privileges of membership in the 
association on payment of the prescribed fees ($2.00 the first 
year and $1.00 annually thereafter) and agreeing to the Constitu- 
tion.” 
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All persons taking advantage of the rates for board or for 
reduced railroad transportation must either be members of the 
Convention or pay $2.00 to the Treasurer of the Convention, 
showing his receipt for the same. 

It is expected that the meeting of the Convention will con- 
tinue for about a week. Superintendent Goodwin suggests that 
one or two excursions to places of interest near Morganton will 
be arranged for the pleasure of the members of the Convention, 

It may be mentioned that the summer climate of western 
North Carolina is very salubrious and by no means oppressively 
warm. It is believed that the conditions under which the Con- 
vention will meet the coming summer will be such as to make 
it a most agreeable gathering. 

The meeting of the National Educational Association, which 
some of the members of the Convention may wish to attend, will 
be held at Asbury Park on the 3rd, 4th, 5th, and 6th of July. 
Those attending this meeting could then go directly from it to 
Morganton for the Convention. 

Mr. J. W. Jones, Superintendent of the Ohio Institution, 
the Chairman of the Committee on the Normal Section, has been 
appointed Chairman of the Committee on Programme. All 
persons wishing to present papers or subjects for discussion are 
requested to communicate with Mr. Jones at an early day. 

It is important that members of the Convention should in- 
form Mr. Goodwin at Morganton, at as early a day as possible, 
of their intention to attend the meeting. 

With cordial greetings from the Committee to the members 
of the Convention and to all engaged in the work of educating the 
deaf or interested therein, the hope is expressed that the Seven- 
teenth Meeting may be one of more than ordinary interest. 

E. M. GALLAUDET, 
President of the Convention. 
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CONTEMPORARY THOUGHYI. 


A CASE OF MOTORIAL APHASIA. 


The disturbance of speech termed “motorial aphasia” shows 
the following characteristics: The inner formation of words is 
not interrupted to any noticeable degree, and the patient can 
therefore communicate his thoughts by writing; but he cannot 
produce the words with which he is perfectly familiar by the 


muscles of speech. 

A sufferer from such an aphasia was a girl who was born July 
29th, 1892, and was placed in the institution for the deaf at Frank- 
enthal, Bavaria, Germany, on the 14th of October, 1903. We fol- 
low the Report of Mr. H. Dorreich, teacher at the Frankenthal 
Institution: The girl was taken sick with meningitis in March, 
1902,and was sick for upwards of four months. She suffered from 
violent headaches, sleeplessness, and loss of appetite, dwindled 
down almost to a skeleton, and was constantly wailing. When 
the sickness came to an end, it was found that she could not 
speak. Her sight and hearing were excellent. She was treated 
with various medicines, applications of ice, and frequent baths. 
For a year she attended school, had a healthy appearance, and 
showed no indications of any disease, except the above mentioned 
aphasia. The parents, although repeatedly reasoned with on the 
subject, could at first not be induced to entrust their daughter to 
an institution, until they finally became convinced that a cure 
would be affected only in an institution. The above was the diag- 
nosis of the physician. It now became the work of the educator 
to reconquer for the child what disease had robbed her of. She 
knew very well why she had been placed in the institution; for 
when asked, she invariably replied in writing: “That I may learn 
to speak.” The belief in the possibility of a cure was based on 
the following: As the child showed, by nodding or shaking her 
head or in writing, that she correctly understood everything that 
was said by other people, there were evidently no defects in her 
hearing. Neither was any part of her organs of speech para- 
lyzed; which was shown, amongst the rest, by the circumstance 
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that she was able to laugh quite loud. The lack of the power 
of speech could, therefore, only be explained by presuming that 
through an inflammation of the membrane of the brain that re- 
gion of the surface of the large brain was affected from which the 
muscles of the organs of speech receive the impulse for producing 
sounds. The question before us was, therefore, to form, so to 
speak, a new motorial center of speech. ‘The first two hours of 
instruction were devoted entirely to the normally endowed, nor- 
mally hearing, and still mute pupil. I began by speaking simple 
words, with which the child had been familiar before her sick- 
ness. She was not able to speak them after me. The same was 
the case as regards the elements of speech. She heard even a 
whispered vowel, but could not pronounce it. I now endeavored 
to direct the attention of the child to the essential functions of 
the organ of speech and its parts, in order to awaken in her some 
idea in what manner speaking is effected. The first step 
was exercises in breathing. In speaking we need in the first 
place a current of air. We obtain this as soon as we exhale 
breath. The child is requested to do it with open mouth, 
She complies with the request correctly, and thereby has al- 
ready uttered a sound of speech. When asked to write down the 
letter, she wrote an “h.” I again exhale breath, but close the 
mouth, so that the upper teeth rest on the slightly projected 
lower lip. I ask her to observe my mouth, and to imitate me; 
and another sound of speech is produced. When asked to write 
it down, she wrote correctly “f.” In the same manner, always 





watching my mouth, the other sounds of speech were formed, 
for the production of which the voice is not needed, viz., b, d, g, 
s, z. The attentive girl recognized them as old acquaintances 
and formed them correctly. We now tried the other sounds, 


for the production of which we need the voice. I pronounce 
“w.” She imitates the position of my mouth, but—no sound 
is produced. I now informed her that we do not form the 
woice in the front of the mouth, but that it originates in the throat. 
This can be felt by placing the hand on the throat of the speaker. 
‘ihe girl felt the vibration on my throat, and endeavored to pro- 
duce the same effect in her own throat; soon slight approaches to 
a sound made themselves heard, and after a few minutes she pro- 
nounced a “w’’ beautifully clear and distinct. Now everything 
was gained. The girl’s eyes glisten with joy and astonishment 
at her own achievements. The “w” is followed by other letters: 
m,n, 1, r; all of which are formed without difficulty. Now only 
the vowels remain. I pronounce them: a, e,i, 0, u. Nothing 
new is to be observed in forming them. The voice is formed 
in the throat, everything else is indicated by the motions of the 
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Contemporary Thought. 


mouth; seeing and feeling are again the first step, the attempts 
of the pupil herself the second. These attempts, likewise, are 
very quickly successful. At first a somewhat uncertain search- 
ing and feeling, then a faint, whispered attempt at a sound, soon 
a more vigorous sound, and finally a clear, full“a.”’ The same was 
the case with the other vowels. The combination of vowels and 
consonants to simple one syllable words is accomplished rapidly 
and easily. Thus, after about two hours’ labor the child is in 
possession of what she had long and painfully missed, her mother 
tongue. When I asked her, “What is your name?” she answered 
with joyful excitement: “Ka—tha—re—na.” This jerky wey of 
speaking was remedied in a few days. The girl could now again 
speak and read fluently and will shortly be restored to her parent- 
al home and the public school. In conclusion, I would state the 
following: The character of the disturbance of speech in the 
girl whom I treated, was doubtless correctly indicated as “motorial 
aphasia.” The motorial center of speech, however, was in this 
case not injured to such a degree as to exclude the possibility 
of its resuming its functions; for, owirg to the short time, it was 
out of the question to form a new center. As the period during 
which she had lost her speech lasted 16 months, it must be 
presumed that, owing to sickness, the region of the surface of the 
brain which was specially concerned, had been subjected to con- 
siderable pressure. The nature of this pressure could of course 
only be determined by a phvsician.—[ Die Kinderfehler. ] 
DEAF AND BLIND. 
In the year 1887, during a visit to Berlin, I [Rev. Theodor- 
Schafer, Director of the Deaconesses’ Home at Altona], directed 
my steps—as is my custom whenever I visit that city—to the 
suburb of Nowawes, to visit the Oberlin Home for Cripples 
and its revered Director, Rev. Mr. Hoppe. We went through 
the institution and saw and discussed all its arrangements. When 
entering a certain room, Rev. Mr. Hoppe said: “Now I must 
show vou our crippled children, and above everything else, our 
J 1 ¢ A . . . 
Fiertha!” <A lovely, eleven year old girl, with a most touching 
expression, stood before me, who immediately took hold of my 
wrist with the view to ascertain whether it was enclosed in the 
sleeve of a man’s coat, or a lady’s dress. The child was blind and 
wanted to find out whether I was a man, ora woman. But could 


she not know that by the sound of our voices? No, she was also 
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deaf. Or could she not ask, “Who are you?’ No; she was like- 
wise mute. Here a deaf-mute and blind child stood before me, 
My friend assured me that she possessed very good mental capa- 
cities; here then was an opportunity for Christian love and Ger- 
man patience and educational skill to try their best. 

Nine years have passed since then. I have repeatedly seen 

lertha again. All justified expectations have been fully realized, 
I shall briefly describe the course of her education and state the 
results. 

Hertha Schulz was born in 1876, at Grabow, near Stettin, 
When, in her fourth year, she recovered from a very severe in- 
flammation of the brain, she was deaf and blind. At first she 
could speak yet, but she could not hear anything; and when she 
could not hear a reply to her questions, she would say: “There 
was the time when you all could speak.” She did not think 
that she was deaf, but that the other people were mute. Gradual- 
ly, as is but natural in such cases, her speech became more and 
more defective. When she entered the Oberlin Home, her speech 
was gone entirely. 

When her mother took her to the Home, the child began 
to suspect a separation, and neither during meals nor during play 
did she let go of her mother’s hand. The mother, who in a sen- 
sible way desired the true welfare of her child, bravely tore her- 
self loose when evening came. The poor child cried bitterly, 
sought her mother in every part of the room, and finally cried 
herself to sleep. The next morning she was calm and well be- 
haved, dressed herself, and followed the deaconess on every step. 
tier cheerful face and her happy and eager play were the barom- 
eter of her inner condition. Occasionally she was willful; but 
soon the deaconess governed her completely by her influence. 
The object, however, was not only to care for the child and edu- 
cate her externally, but to open the door of her mind. Mimic 
signs came of themselves. “Sleeping,” Hertha indicated by bow- 
ing her head toward her hand; “Yes,” by nodding, and “No,” by 
shaking the head. An attempt was made to communicate with 
her by Braille letters for the blind, but without much result, 
A method of instruction was, therefore, followed similar to that 
employed for the deaf. 
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Mr. Riemann, a teacher at the Royal Institution for the Deaf 
at Berlin, was detailed for her education; and with the best results 
he fulfilled his duties with great faithfulness, with a thorough 
appreciation of Hertha’s mental condition, and without any pecu- 
niary remuneration, going out to Nowawes a few hours every 
day, the deaconess instructing Hertha during the other hours 
of the day according to the advice and orders of the teacher. 

The first thing to do was to develop the sounds. The sounds 
of our speech originate in this way, that the air from the lungs 
is pushed through the glottis, and is formed into varying sounds 
in the mouth by the tongue, the lips, and the position of the lower 
jaw. The deaf person sees and feels the manner in which the 
teacher produces the sounds, and imitates him. With Hertha 
the matter was of course much more difficult, because she was 
blind, and her only way was to feel how in pronouncing certain 
letters the larynx vibrates, the lips are closed, or opened, ete. 
After the sound had been developed, the teacher in every case 
taught the child the letter for the sound to be made with the 
hand (by the position of the fingers, etc.), and also the raised 
letter for the sound in Braille letters for the blind. It will be 
surprising to hear how in about four weeks Hertha had fully 
mastered this knowledge of the letters in three different forms, 
viz., sounds, hand alphabet, raised letters. 

Thereby the foundation had been laid. Now came the first 
step in raising the superstructure. After letters, words. The 
teacher let Hertha touch an object, and had her pronounce slowly 
the name of the object. Unfortunately, she had, through her 
former unmethodical speaking, acquired a nasal tone of voice, 
which she could not get rid of, especially as the teacher could 
devote only a few hours a week to her training. After the artic- 
ulated pronunciation of new words had been practiced, she was 
made to read print in Braille letters, and she was taught a sign 
by the hand for an entire word. This was the second step. 

The third step was the combination of words into sentences. 
A series of questions was addressed to Hertha: How is ——?” 
“What does ?” “Where is ?” ete. The conjunctions 
“because,” “that,” etc., were introduced. The tenses did not 
offer any great difficulties, although occasionally past and pres- 
ent became mixed. The questions were addressed to her some- 
times by raised letters for the blind, and at other times by spelling 
on the hand, and the sentences were used in short descriptions. 
For instance, the apple: This is an apple. The apple is round. 
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The apple has a peel. The apple has a stem. I eat the apple. 
The apple tastes good, etc. Later came short stories. These 
Hertha preferred decidedly to mere descriptions; and she would 
be all attention. These stories were often taken from the Bible, 
and thus also served to waken her religious ideas. These stories 
were of course given in the simplest form. For instance, Dives 
and Lazarus: A man was rich. He had fine clothes. He ate nice 
food. Many people came to his house. They ate and drank 
and were merry. One man was poor. His name was Lazarus, 
Lazarus was sick, etc. How desirable it is to use in this instruc- 
tion some tangible object is shown by the following. The teacher 
made Hertha touch a crucifix and said: ‘They drove the nails 
through his hands,” when Hertha immediately added: “and also 
through his feet.” 

And now the entire result? To begin with external but none 
the less important matters: Hertha shows an astonishing skill in 
needlework. She embroiders from designs made by herself. She 
knits stockings and infants’ jackets without any aid. She hems 
handkerchiefs in the neatest possible way. All her work is dis- 
tinguished by neatness and accuracy. It is hardly necessary to 
state that she knows how to dress and undress and help herself 
in many acts of everyday life. 

Her speech by the finger-alphabet, signs, writing, and sounds 
is such as to allow strangers to communicate with her with some 
slight difficulty, but her daily companions with the greatest ease. 

Her mental life must, within certain limits, be termed a 
ichly developed one. She has a very decided and finely organ- 
ized character. She is not without humor, and readily enters 
upon a little joke. In her childlike way she likes to speak of her 
future. At the request of the teacher, she wrote, relative to this 
matter: “I shall leave here some day. I will have five rooms 
and a kitchen. I shall buy flowers and put them on the table. I 
shall keep four girls. They are good girls. I shall give them 
candy and cake, etc.” She prefers to talk when you take hold of 
both her hands. Then she has the feeling that her words wil! 
more readily reach the other person. She willingly subjects her 
views to the superior knowledge of others. 

During the five years that Hertha has received methodical 
instruction, extraordinary results have been reached. But her 
education is not yet complete; and even when it will be such to a 
relative degree, she will always have more or less to look to the 
aid of others. Nowhere will she be better cared for than in the 
Oberlin Home at Nowawes; nowhere else will she even in later 
years find a more suitable sphere of activity—[Jahrbuch der 
Kriippelfiirsorge, Hamburg, 1900.] 
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WORLD BENEFACTIONS OF ALEXANDER 
GRAHAM BELL. 


In 1876, Alexander Graham Bell gave the world the electric- 
speaking telephone, an invention that has attracted more atten- 
tion, that has revolutionized and enriched commercial, social, 
industrial, and scientific methods, that has broadened the horizon 
of human usefulness and activity, that has enlarged the area of 
restful human comfort, and that has vanquished time and elimin- 
ated distance more completely than all the other fruits of inven- 
tive genius in all times. 


Yet greater benefits has he also conferred upon mankind. 
For it was Alexander Graham Bell who showed the world how 
fallacious is the theory that speech is not for the dumb and lan- 
guage not for the deaf; who portrayed the folly in developing a 
deaf variety of the human race; who has shown the common- 
wealths the economic, the moral, and the social advantages that 
follow the education of the deaf in day-schools like ordinary 
children, and who for years has earnestly striven to make it pos- 
sible for every deaf child to be taught speech and speech-reading, 
and to grow familiar with the best books in its native language. 
No romance ever written details more marvelous accomplish- 
ments of the seemingly impossible, or a greater number of 
modern miracles than are found in the voluminous records that 
tell of the immeasurable benefits that the deaf and the dumb are 
deriving from the intelligent, systematic efforts Dr. Bell has put 
forth in their behalf. For he has given the subject of the educa- 
tion and the welfare of the deaf and dumb more study than any 
other living man, and the magnificent results of his unselfish and 
gratuitous labors will be manifested in ever-increasing magni- 
tude as generations come and go. 

The invention of the telephone brought Alexander Graham 
Bell a bride and a fortune, and the bride finds pleasure in help- 
ing the inventor spend the fortune in the promotion of speech- 
teaching to the deaf. Here are some of the ways in which the 
money is being spent: During four years he maintained at his 
Own cost a private experimental school in Washington, wherein 
practical work could be carried on in developing new and better 
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methods of teaching very young deaf children. In 1883 he de- 
livered an address before the Philosophical Society of Washing- 
ton on fallacies concerning the dumbness and the intelligence 
of deaf children, the teaching of deaf children to speak, and the 
belief that a gesture language is the only form of language that 
is natural to the deaf and in which a congenitally deaf child 
can think. That same year he went before the National Acade- 
my of Sciences and read a paper in which he portrayed the serious 
danger that threatened the human family through the formation 
of a deaf variety of the human race and clearly traced the princi- 
pal cause of this danger to the use of the sign language, a method 
of communication that naturally tends to isolate its users from 
general society and causes them to flock by themselves and to 
intermarry. The following year he went before the National 
Educational Association and proposed a radical departure in the 
education of the deaf and dumb; that instead of deaf children 
being sent to institutions they should “live at home and receive 
their education at a day-school like ordinary children; in all 
centers of population the boards of education should establish 
day-schools for the deaf and classes for deaf children in our public 
schools.” He earnestly urged the abolition of the sign-language, 
that terrible barrier to the acquisition of the English language by 
the deaf and the main cause of the segregation and intermarriage 
of deaf mutes. A few months later he addressed the law makers 
of Wisconsin in behalf of a bill providing for the establishment 
of public day-schools for the deaf as a part of the public school 
system. So convincing and unanswerable were his arguments 
that the bill was passed, and thus to Wisconsin belongs the honor 
of being the first State to adopt a humanitarian method now 
common in several Western States. Incidentally it may be added 
that fifteen years’ experience has since shown Wisconsin that 
deaf children can be better educated in day-schools than in in- 
stitutions, and at one-half the cost. Dr. Bell also aided in the es- 
tablishment of day-schools for the deaf in Michigan, in Illinois, 
and in Ohio. He assisted Miss Fuller in the formation of 
“Parents’ Associations,” to aid in promoting the education and 
welfare of deaf children and to bring together teachers and 
parents for united effective work. He believes that there is 
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“scarcely any limit to the improvement of the perceptive sense 
by education.” 

By request, Dr. Bell addressed the committee on approp- 
riations of the House of Representatives, at Washington, in 1885, 
and clearly proved his contention that any increase in number 
of deaf teachers of the deaf would work injury to the cause of 
articulation teaching, for the reason that deaf persons cannot 
teach articulation to the deaf or to anybody, no matter how com- 
petent they may be mentally. Then he has urged upon our Na- 
tional government the importance of a thorough study of the 
mechanism of speech in the public schools, especially in states 
having large foreign population, claiming that “if we want to 
preserve the purity of the English tongue in America, we must 
teach speech to the pupils in the public schools, and that means 
that we must teach the mechanism of speech to teachers.” 

In 1888, Dr. Bell received a special invitation to appear be- 
fore the Royal Commission of the United Kingdom, which in- 
quired into the best methods of caring for and educating deaf 
mutes, and there showed the necessity and the justice of making 
it possible for every deaf child to be taught speech and speech- 
reading from the lips of the speaker for the benefit of the race, 
if not for the individual. He urged the importance of reading, 
abundance of reading, in the earlier stages of education, as a 
means of supplementing and reinforcing the instruction of the 
deaf in language teaching. His testimony covers more than 
60 large octavo pages, and, in addition thereto, he gathered a 
large amount of statistics, facts, and opinions relating to the wel- 
fare, the care, and the education of the deaf in America, which he 
presented to the Royal Commission. 

In 1890, Dr. Bell urged the friends of speech-teaching to 
form an association to the end that unity of interest and of pur- 
pose might bring intelligent co-operation and cordial recogni- 
tion, as well as stimulate to higher achievements. Following his 
suggestion, the American Association to Promote the Teach- 
ing of Speech to the Deaf was organized, and a few months later 
Dr. Bell gave to it the sum of $25,000 to be used in furthering its 
work, and he has delivered many lectures before the Association 
valuable to teachers of articulation. Then he aided in founding 
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Tue AssociaATION REVIEW, and is contributing to its pages his 
invaluable “Historical Notes” concerning the teaching of speech 
to the deaf, notes that embrace the results of careful, intelligent 
research through the records of 300 years. In 1898, he assisted 
Dr. Fay in collecting the statistics and publishing his volume, 
giving the results of the marriage of 7,277 deaf persons. This 
very costly, but practical work, was undertaken with the philan- 
thropic purpose of rightly guiding those among the deaf con- 
templating marriage ,and who sought advice regarding the proba- 
bility of the deafness of a parent reappe ring in the offspring. 
One of the conclusions is that “the marriage of a deaf person to 
a hearing person with deaf relatives is much more hazardous 
than the intermarriage of deaf persons without deaf relatives.” 
Dr. Bell also assisted Dr. Fay in gathering the data and Serr: 
ng “The Histories of the American Schools for the Deaf,” 
ol volume standard work that will serve for all time to shoe 
what was done in America to mitigate the condition of deaf mutes 
during the years 1817 to 1898. Two other valuable publications 
issued by suggestion of and at the expense of Dr. Bell, are the 
Helen Keller souvenirs. 

For thirty years Dr. Bell has urged the importance of gather- 
ing accurate statistics regarding the deaf, and especiaily in regard 
to speech-teaching, and has often explained the value of correct 
data and the expensive uselessness of incorrect or incomplete 
records. Thus the American Association naturally prevailed 
upon Alexander Graham Bell to accept the chairmanship of a 
committee instructed to urge Congress to empower the Director 
of the Census to collect statistics relating to all of the deaf, dumb, 
and blind, and not to be limited to pupils in institutions. The 
co-operation of the Director of the Census was quickly won, and, 
on being shown the importance of statistics covering all the deaf 
in the country, the House of Representatives favorably responded. 
But the Senate only acquiesced after unceasing efforts on Dr. 
Bell's part. Then the Government appointed Dr. Bell a special 
agent of the Census Bureau for collecting statistics relating to 
the deaf. And while he has, or will receive, the daily stipend al- 
lowed to special agents, it is the only remuneration he has re- 
ceived for nearly 30 years’ incessant service in behalf of the deaf, 
and in whose behalf he has expended, in one way and another, 
several hundred thousands of dollars. 

In 1900, Dr. Bell was the official delegate of the United 
States Government to the International Congress for the Study 
of Questions Relating to the Education and Assistance of Deaf 
Mutes, held in Paris. He was also the Government delegate 
to the International Congress of Charities and Benevolence. 
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In 1902, as chairman of the department of special educa- 
tion at the Minneapolis meeting of the National Educational As- 
sociation, Dr. Bell, in stating that this department originated with 
the teachers of the deaf, and that its basal idea is the interchang- 
ing of thoughts and plans between specialists and ordinary teach- 
ers, said that “it used to be that schools for the deaf were shut 
off from all affiliation with other schools, but now we are grad- 
uating our pupils into the public schools. Columbia College has 
the distinction of having graduated the first congenita if deaf 
student. And now, at the last commencement, Harvard Univer- 
sity graduates three deaf men.” 

l'rance awarded the Volta prize of 50,000 francs to Dr. Bell 
for his invention of the telephone, and he used this sum in found- 


ing, in Washington, D. C., an institution “for the increase and 
diffusion of knowledge relating to the deaf,” which he christened 
the Volta Bureau. It occt ipies a handsome fire-proof structure, 
erected in 1894, at an outlay of $50,000, and as the contents of 
the building represent a me outlay on Dr. Bell’s part, the 
advantages » that the deaf, and especially the instructors of the 
deaf, will gain from the researches promote d by the Volta Bureau 


1 
} 


are seonlesitahle, Since 1890, the work of the Institution has been 
in charge of Hon. Job Hitz, formerly Consul General from 
Switzerland, who superintends the im partial gathering, compil- 
ing, and disseminating of serviceable information concerning deaf 
individuals and families in all countries, to the end that authentic 
information may be available that will afford to all nations a 
better knowledge of the causes that lead to deaf-mutism. Since 
its organization, the Volta Bureau has gratuitously distributed 
more than 20,000 books, pamphlets, circulars, and charts among 
teachers and specialists interested in the education and welfare 
of the deaf located in all parts of the world. 


Lack of space will not permit of even the briefest mention of 
the assistance Alexander Graham Bell has rendered to hundreds 
of sorely afflicted individuals. But one well-known case may be 
taken as a type of the helpful service he is so freely giving. In 
1886, he advised the father of Helen A. Keller to take the action 
that led to the selection of Miss Sullivan as Helen’s teacher. She 
has told how Dr. Chisholm sent her father to Alexander Graham 
Bell, and how tenderly and sympathetically Dr. Bell received her. 

“He understood my signs and I knew it, and loved him at once. 
But I did not dream that that interview would be the door 
through which I should pass from darkness into light, from isola- 
tion to friendship, companionship, knowledge, love.” —[Fred De 
Land in the Pittsburgh Leader. ] 
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REORGANIZATION OF THE EDUCATION OF THE 
DEAF IN FRANCE. 


The education of the deaf in France is to a very large ex- 
tent in the hand of religious orders. Owing to the defective prep- 
aration of the teachers—special certificates of competency are 
required only of directors, both male and female—and the lack 
of proper grading, the results in the private institutions are not 
very great. A thorough reorganization of the French system 
of education of the deaf has, therefore, been urged repeatedly by 
different classes of men (teachers of the deaf, deputies and sena- 
tors, ministerial counsellors, etc.) 

Since the religious orders in France have been dissolved, the 
establishment of secular institutions for the deaf has become an 
absolute necessity. Mr. I. Hugentobler, the founder and director 
of the institution for the deaf and blind at Lyon-Villeurbanne, 
has been commissioned by the Minister of the Interior to pass 
an opinion on the scheme elaborated by the government, and 
to prepare a detailed scheme for the new institutions for the deaf 
to be founded in the near future. Mr. Hugentobler has published 
his propositions in a pamphlet entitled, “District Schools for the 
Deaf and Blind.” We give, in the following, extracts from those 
portions only which relate to the deaf. 

To furnish the necessary teachers for the institutions, the 
Government proposed to establish normal schools in connection 


with the existing government institutions at Paris and Bordeaux. 
Mr. Hugentobler strongly disapproves of this plan, and pro- 
poses, instead, that future teachers of the deaf must first pass 
the examination for service in the higher or public schools, and 
then prepare themselves for their duties as teachers of the deaf 
by a thorough theoretical and practical course, comprising two 
years, at either of the two government institutions at Paris or 
Bordeaux. The force of teachers is, therefore, to be supplied by 
the system of public instruction. All questions relating to in- 
struction are in future to be settled by the Ministry of Public In- 
struction, whilst the external affairs of the institutions are to re- 
main in charge of the Ministry of the Interior. Mr. Hugentobler 
hopes that by placing all matters relating to instruction in the 
hands ofthe Ministry of Public Instruction, there will result great- 
er uniformity of the force of teachers and that thereby their in- 
tellectual and pedagogical preparation will be furthered. Another 
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advantage is this that persons who are not suited for the difficult 
duties of a teacher of the deaf, are offered a chance to return to 
service in the common schools. 

Mr. Hugentobler recommends that a higher institution, 
similar to the Deaf-Mute College at Washington, should be es- 
tablished in connection with each of the two government Institu- 
tions for the deaf, in which the elite of the deaf from all the In- 
stitutions of the French Republic could receive a higher educa- 
tion. He goes on to say: “By this expansion of instruction the 
old Government Institutions will renew their youth; they will 
receive a new impetus, and henceforth became centers of all the 
teachers of the deaf not only of Europe but of the entire world, 
for these institutions would possess a complete and perfect or- 
ganization and would justly serve as models for other nations.” 
The Government school at Chambéry, Savoy, should have con- 
nected therewith an agricultural school for the deaf. 

The plan elaborated by the Government provides for eigh- 
teen institutions to be uniformly distributed throughout the 
country, making use to some extent of the existing private in- 
stitutions. Mr. Hugentobler, however, is of opinion that, in ad- 
dition to the three Government institutions (Paris, Bordeaux, 
Chambéry) twelve new institutions would meet all needs. The 
following cities have been proposed for institutions for the deaf, 
and the average number of pupils for each given as follows: 
Lille, 263 pupils; Nancy, 136; Rouen, 174; Orleans, 174; Nantes, 
368; Poitiers, 174; Toulouse, 257; Marseilles, 167; Clermont- 
Ferrand, 251; Privas, 151; Lyon, 301; Besancon, 89. In addi- 
tion to these, there would be Paris, 263 pupils; Bordeaux, at 
present 220 pupils, and in future 907; Chambéry, 124; and Asni- 
éres, 200. Whilst in the present institutions the deaf receive also 
instruction in various trades, the proposed institutions are to give 
only a school-education. Mr. Hugentobler considers it prefer- 
able that education in various trades should be imparted not in an 
institution, but by some practical tradesman or mechanic, as it 
is not only cheaper but also more advantageous for the deaf. 
A practical tradesman or mechanic is forced by competition to 
take advantage of every innovation in his particular branch of in- 
dustry, and to change his tools so as to adapt them to new 
methods of work. Moreover, in following this plan, the deaf will 
be in constant contact with hearing persons, i. e., with persons 
with whom he will have to have intercourse all through his life, 
and whose company will certainly be beneficial to him. During 
the course at school there are to be only preparatory exercises 
in industrial work, so as to accustom hands and eyes to the work 
in a real work shop. 
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The future institutions of France are, like the present ones, 


to be exclusively boarding institutions. From the fifth to the 
seventh year boys and girls are to be instructed in common, in 
mother schools. From the seventh year boys and girls are in- 
structed in separate classes. Each class is not to have more than 
ten to twelve pupils. 

it the end of the pamphlet Director Hugentobler gives a 
detailed estimate of the ex cpenses of a normal institution for 250 
pupils. We give the principal items: 

Director: free lodging, heat and light, and 4,000 to 6,000 
rancs (the fra 1c equals 19.3 cents); he to be no specialist as re- 
irds the « ation of the deaf, but simply the business manager 
of the caietiea. 
ys’ School: 1 Director of instruction: 3,600 francs; 1 
teacher: 2,800; 1 teacher: 2,400; I aSsiStant teacher: 2,100; 1 assiS- 
tant teacher: 1,800; 4 teachers whose only duty it is to superin- 
tend the boys outside of recitation hours: 1,000 francs each. 

Girls’ School: 1 Directress: (g free lodging, heat, and light,) 
and 3,000 francs; I teacher: 2,400; I teacher: 2,000; 1 assistant 
teacher: 1,800; I assistant teacher: 1,600; 4 lady teachers whose 
only duty it is to superintend the girls outside of recitation hours: 





goo francs each. 

Mothers’ School: 1 Directress: 2,000 francs; 2 ladies for 
superintendence: free station and goo francs each. 

Adding to this a number of other items, the estimate per 
annum is 132,500 francs ($25,572.50).—[ Blatter fir Taubstum- 
menbildung. ] 
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SEPARATE THE TWO DEPARTMENTS. 

A paragraph from the pen of Superintendent F. B. Yates, of the Little 
Rock, Arkansas, School, in itself a statement of a truth that has met with 
very general acceptance and commendation, is taken for a text and dis- 
cussed by Principal J. W. Blattner, in the Texas School paper, The 
Lone Star. The paragraph and the discussion follow : 

“Practice, practice is all important. Speech pupils do not get the prac- 
tice they so much need, in a school regulated as ours now is. They can 
not get it; they never will get it until they are placed in a separate and 
distinct department of their own and there encouraged to talk, talk, talk 
from morning until night.” 

Our friend Yates hits the nail on the head. We have been of a 
similar opinion for some years. As long as the atmosphere our oral pupils 
move in is manual, their speech will be little more than a name. Out 
of the class-room they talk in signs, and even in class they will use 
signs except when they address the teacher or speech is required of them 
in some formal work. They think in signs constantly, and when re- 
quired to use speech they undergo a process of translation. We declare, 
advisedly and without fear of successful contradiction, that wherever the 
conditions are as stated above, efforts to impart practical speech to chil!- 
dren deaf from infancy are, with an isolated exception here and there, 
wellnigh a failure. The logic of the situation as well as the facts sustain the 
assertion. As Lincoln declared that the country could not éxist half 
free and half slave, so we hold that our schools cannot continue half oral 
and half manual. The sooner we as educators of the deaf come to realize 
this, lay aside reverence for time-honored conditions, undue conserva- 
tism, or possible prejudice, and look the situation squarely in the face. 
the better. There are those not actuated by any professional sentiment 
or bound by certain confirmed modes of thought upon the subject, who 
will seek what they regard the highest good of the deaf. From their 
standpoint this highest good consists in mental and moral development 
plus a working command of speech. They find that such a result is 
being attained in certain quarters, whether the experiment is sufficiently 
comprehensive or not, and they conclude that similar results can be se- 
cured universally. The influences that arise from such a presumption are 
growing; they are having their effect upon parents of the deaf throughout 
our country. The leaven is at work; coming events cast their shadows be- 
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fore. The demand from parents for speech, and practical speech, for 
their children will come stronger as the years pass, and we shall have to 
meet that demand. We cannot meet it with the declaration that speech 
for the great majority of the deaf is a failure, or that it is secured at the ex- 
pense of mental development. The latte~ claim has been discredited 
and the former is not p oven. Our stock argument against pure oral 
schools for years has been that they fail to teach some pupils and that 
combined-system schools must take over their failures. Granted that 
this is true, the practice but serves to render the fact less tangib'e and 
to confirm the belief on the part of the uninitiated that all deaf children can 
be taught to speak and read the lips. An oral school is witnessed, to all 
intents and purposes, fulfilling its mission—aftording its pupils the boon 
of speech and giving them a good education. The fact stands forth con- 
spicuous as a rounded whole; it appeals to the popular mind and noth- 
ing further is desired. The failures, if such there be, are taken care of 
by the other party and do not figure in the public estimate. Such a 
hypothetical case is possible even where there is no intent to deceive on 
the part of the oral school. 

What will be the outcome? If we blindly adhere to tradition and 
obstinately decline to change front on this proposition, public opinion 
will eventually compel us to go further than the best interests of all con- 
cerned would permit and adopt the oral method in toto. What are we 
going to do about it? Prepare for the inevitable. The combined system, 
as at present generally practised in this country, needs to be revised, 
and it should be revised by its friends. From the viewpoint of speech- 
teaching its success has not been demonstrated. Indeed a large and 
growing element regard it, in that respect, a flat failure. They call it a mis- 
nomer and say that in reality it is manual, not combined. Candor com- 
pels us to admit that thev are dangerously near the truth. A true com- 
bined system is one in which the purposes indicated by its name are at- 
tained. What are those purposes? Speech for those capable of acquiring it 
and an English education for all. The former will never be adequately 
realized until the deaf child is surrounded by an atmosphere of spoken 
language. He must live in it, think in it, express himself in it constantly. 
This is pretty strong language from an advocate of the combined system, 
one who does not believe that all deaf children can be given practical 
speech. But it is the truth. The only course, in our opinion, that re- 
mains for the so-called combined-system schools is absolutely to separate 
the two departments. They will then be in position to give the oral 
method a fair, honest, consistent trial, allowing it to grow to the extent 
that it fulfills its mission, and no further. Those deaf children who, upon 
trial, are found capable of acquiring practical speech, whether the per 
cent. be fifty, sixty, or more, can be continued under oral instruction and 
the rest transferred to the manual department. True, such a change 
could not be brought about at once in all schools. The expense for a 
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separate plant would be great, and unless considerable additional room 
were otherwise needed, it might be difficult to secure the funds. But 
the matter should be kept in view, and when in the course of events the 
demand for increased capacity justified the expense, the departure should 
be taken. There are three State schools that in a few years will have 
new plants. It behooves them to consider this question in all seriousness. 





DEGENERACY OF THE SIGN-LANGUAGE. 

For many years, in the schools for the deaf, there has been a strong 
tendency to do away with the use of the sign-lJanguage. This tendency is 
so marked and so well-nigh universal that it is no longer possible to 
argue that it does not represent the best and most advanced thought 
among instructors of the deaf. One of the results is a dengeneracy of 
the language itself. It is losing in many ways—in its beauty, its force, 
its scope, and its clearness. To those who know the wonderful effective- 
ness of the sign-language, and know further that its use among the deaf 
will continue for many, many years to come, this loss is deeply deplored. 
And yet it is not to be prevented unless a return is made to the old 
system of teaching signs as well as by signs. We doubt if this will ever 
be done, and therefore the sign-language is doomed. It will survive as 
a means of conveying thought by gesture, but as a perfect ideographic 
language it is rapidly passing. 

The sign-language in its original form was the first language that 
was ever made. All the others grew. It also occupies the unique dis- 
tinction of being the only language so made which has lived and come 
into wide-spread use. Although it is to-day filled with purely arbitrary 
signs, a careful student can find in many of them the thought which led 
to their adoption, as most of them are merely degenerated offshoots 
of what were once purely logical signs. The language in the beginning 
expressed concrete things, thoughts, emotions, and actions by gestures 
and facial changes which really expressed the things they were to rep- 
resent. They were largely pantomimic, but went beyond mere panto- 
mimic. It has been said that they went to the root of the words they 
were to represent, but they went even deeper, to the very idea for 
which the word had become a sign. In a true sign-language there 
could be no word-sign, since the sign for the thing had a better 
reason for being than the word which was accepted for its aural 
symbol. [Except for the comparatively few onomatopoetic words, al- 
most any word would fit any idea quite as well as the one which does. 
This is not so with manual signs, and every one which is arbitrarily 
adopted or allowed to develop through careless making of the original 
sign makes the language less definite and less intelligible. 

The sign-language is becoming a conventionalized language. The rea- 
Sons for the signs are being lost. The signs are becoming shortened; 
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where two motions were once used to represent a thought, one is now 
made to represent a word. Instead of a full and definite presentation 
of an idea, we now have in practice a shortened, ineffective motion which 
conveys no thought unless its purely arbitrary meaning has been learned. 
New signs for things are introduced, merely from the love of innovation, 
Slang signs receive recognition and are perpetuated. Signs are incor- 
rectly and carelessly made until their original form is forgotten. The 
result is the development of a language of arbitrary motions which are 
meaningless unless the connection has been learned between the idea 
which each sign is made to represent and the sign itself. 

It is an easy matter to prove that what we have said of the degeneracy 
of the sign-language is true. One has only to compare the clear, in- 
telligible and always graceful signs of the older generation with the half- 
made, jerky, and often incomprehensible signs of the generations which 
are arising. One need only ask the reason for signs being made as they 
are, to find a widespread ignorance in the matter. Ask teachers who 
have come into the work in recent years and who have simply “picked 
up” the signs. Ask the older pupils, who might be expected to know. 
The ignorance to be found is well expressed in a remark made by a 
teacher of whom we once asked the reason for certain signs. The an- 
swer was, “I did not suppose there was any special reason. I thought 


they were just made that way.” 


as ibe 
We are inclined ¢ 


o the belief that much of the objection to the sign- 
language has developed because the language itself has not remained pure 
and undefiled. Without a doubt, clear and well-made signs are of edu- 
1 h so as a dictionary. But a blithering hodge- 
podge of wild gyrations is to be condemned utterly. 

The sign-language will never regain or retain its purity and its ex- 
cellence unless it is studied. Will it ever be taught again in a school 


: | ral ae mic 
cationa! vaiue—as 111K 


for the deaf? We doubt it. Our prediction is that the sign-language is 


doomed.—Editorial in the Silent Hoosier (Ind.) 





LIP READING CONTESTS. 
We have had four lip-reading contests since January. Miss Austin’s 
class won the banner twice, the first time with a class average of 98 per 
cent. on forty sentences, and the second time with an average of 100 per 
cent. on forty sentences. Having won twice in succession, this class 
dropped out of the contest, and the banner then went to Miss Howchin’s 
class. In the fourth contest, which took place last Friday, Miss Brabyn’s 
class won with an average of 9814 per cent. 
It is interesting to note that in the first contest Miss Shortle’s third 
grade stood 85 per cent. on fifteen phrases, Miss Brabyn’s fourth grade 
00 per cent. on fifteen sentences, Miss Beagle’s fourth grade 87 per cent. 
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on twenty sentences, Miss Forrest’s fifth grade 83 per cent. on fifteen 
sentences, and Miss Howchin’s fifth grade 94 on twenty-five sentences. 
In the last contest covering the same length of time Miss Shortle’s 
class stood 98% per cent. on sixteen sentences, a gain of 13 per cent.; 
Miss Brabyn’s class 98% per cent. on twenty-six sentences, a gain of 
8: Miss Beagle’s class 98% per cent. on twenty sentences, a gain of IT; 
Miss Forrest’s class 90 “* per cent. on twenty-five sentences, a gain of 
7; Miss Howchin’s class 9834 per cent. on twenty sentences, a gain of 4. 
Fach class _ cacaaned in standing, and two classes were able 
increase the work 66 2-3 per cent. This is just as much of an honor as it 


would be to win the banner.—Michigan Mirror. 





Even long years of practice will not make a totally deaf pupil articu- 


late perf 





en they 









¢ it \ to read the imy perf ct speech of other 
deaf th er Kk is well nigh impossible. <A fair trial as given the oral 
method in a number of scho ils. When these o1 Ps Ss were sent 
out into the world with a fair ability to read the lips and articulate, they 


had a chance to prove that the oral method made the deaf | appier. But 
the result was disastrous. U nabl e to communicate readily with hearing 
people, and finding it almost impossible to communicate with other deaf, 
these orally educated deaf were isolated, became moody and discontented. 
—Des Moines (Towa) Register and Leader. 





“Weighed in the balance and found wanting?” I would like to know 





when and whe 
oral graduates stand as high as any other class of deaf people and they 
converse with hearing people (by speech or writing) quite as much as 
other graduates of schools for the deaf. 

Of course the deaf do not “articulate perfectly.” I do not believe 


sults of this “fair trial” were shown. I know that 


that any one would for an instant claim that they could. Even the 
Idom perfect. The most accurate speech 


is often not the most intelligible, 


Ot 


speech of hearing persons is se 
yut large numbers of oral pupils have 
command of simple intelligible language, sufficient for them to converse 
with their relatives and intimate friends and be understood. We know 
this to be true, for we have investigated the matter frequently and the 
testimony of pupils ak parents confirms the statement that speech for 
the deaf is a fact and the English language becomes their vernacular. 
Depending upon it and going to it for all their knowledge, they become 
as much at home with tools and newspapers as any class of people. It 
is not at all probable that the first efforts sige chools to teach orally were 
successful as they are to-day. Improvement along that line is as marked 
as a long any other. 

I do know, however, that deaf oral pupils have been as successful : 
speech as deaf manual pupils at handling the English language by sabes 

But our work has improved and our standards have changed so that 
the successes of a few years ago have become the failures of to-day. 
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The growth of the oral method is based upon the real success that has 
attended the use of this method, and upon nothing else. 

The method that best educates the deaf is the best method, and the 
oral method educates besides giving the priceless advantage of speech 
and speech reading. 

Nearly all the deaf, whether educated orally or manually, will be 
“isolated” in their association with each other. They come from all parts 
of the country; from the small towns and from remote districts; their 
lives must be spent among hearing people, and they will see little of 
each other. If they are “moody and discontented” it is a fault of dis- 
position and not the fault of the method of their instruction. 

There are just as many moody and discontented deaf among the sign 
taught deaf as among the orally taught. Of course the dcaf enjoy as- 
sociating with each other where it is possible, as in a few of the larger 
cities, where there are a number in one place, but that is a dull one indeed 
that could not pick up the sign language in a short time and thus be 
able to communicate with those who have not been taught ovally. In fact, 
the sign language is never taught in schools; the deaf learn it in a short 
time by seeing it used by others.—E. G. H. in the Deaf Carolinian (N. C.) 





I, Zeno, have these many years pondered over deaf-mute matters, 
for I myself am a deaf-mute. 

I desire now and for all time to declare that I am against the word 
“Combined.” 

“Combined” is weakness, in that it scatters. 

It is diffusion; “oral’ is directness. 

It is a bundle of any old things; “oral” is unpadded. 

It stands on legs of unequal lengths and varying strengths; “oral” 
is a spike driven straight in the ground. 

It is birdshot that hits but brings in small game; “oral” is a bullet 
that kills the public. 

It is a medley of infantry, cavalry, sappers, engineers; “‘oral” is a 
stalking man-hunter that nightly brings in scalps at its belt. 

It is the cowardice of a mob; “oral,” the cunning of a single-minded 
man. 

“Combined” includes oralism, a fatal admission and a source of de- 
bility. It becomes the derision of the enemy. 

It pats oralism on the head on one side and publicly condemns it 
on the other. 

I would henceforth lift my voice for the word “Manual.” I would 
henceforth drag in no Greek wooden horse, but push the “manual” into 
the arena in its resplendent nakedness unclogged by issues advantageous 
to its enemies. 
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The oral system uses signs. I have seen it done so, and you have 
seen it. In a sign school we can use oralism if we want to, over the 
door we will nail the word “Manual.” It ought to acknowledge no weak- 
ness bv needing props or appendages to its name; we can say to the public 
with splendid inflexibility: “The sign language is our language. What 
are you going to do about it?” 

We are acting too much lately as if we are ashamed of the sign lan- 
guage. If there is any old fogy left somewhere in a corner of the country, 
who still babbles of the manual system and would have none of the 
latter day word “Combined,” I want to shake hands with him and tell 
him that I am his friend.—Zeno (Douglas Tilden) in the Deaf Mutes 
Journal (N. Y.) 





It seems unreal that at the fifth convention of American Instructors 
of the Deaf held at Jacksonville, Ill., 1858, the matter of preparing a 
dictionary of signs was brought up for serious discussion. What stand- 
ing would such a proposition have now-a-days? It can be doubted if 
there are any outside of the deaf themselves who would care to accept 
the responsibility of asking for its consideration by teachers of to-day. 
The harmfulness of signs in schools for the deaf is becoming more fully 
appreciated. Their use prevents practice in English. Dr. E. M. Gallaudet 
has said: “They (deaf children) learn to read the language—learn to 
read English, but they do not enjoy it overmuch. When we go into 
a company of deaf-mutes, we find them almost invariably using signs. 
We know by experience that signs do not express those exact and beau- 
tiful divisions of thought that are expressed by language. The deaf and 
dumb, without themselves knowing it, lose a great deal of the apprehen- 
sions of what ideas pass from mind to mind. When we come down to 
nice distinctions of thought, the sign language, we know, is not sufficient, 
and we should not flatter the deaf and dumb into thinking that it is. 
In order to rise to that high appreciation of thought which is attained by 
men possessing all their faculties, they must possess language.” Mr. Ben- 
jamin Talbot, of the Ohio Institution, has added, “I know that sign- 
making is the easiest—it is the laziest process, and that is the reason why 
we follow it; but if we do our whole duty to the deaf-mute we must as 
soon as possible, get him out of the habitual use of signs, and as soon 
as possible get him into the constant practice of words put together in 
sentences; I do not care how short they are—in fact, the fewer words 
in a sentence the better for a deaf-mute until you can get him into the 
ready and habitual use of the simpler forms or expression.” Let us be 
reasonable and give the deaf children a fair chance to learn English.— 
The Mentor (N. Y.) 
8 We are trying to be reasonable down this way.—Florida School 

erald. 








BOOKS, PERIODICALS, AND REPORTS. 





GLIMPSES OF ENGLISH HISTORY, Vol. 1. By C. E. D. Printed 
by the Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. 

This book is worthy of a wider circulation than it will have under 
the circumstances of its publication. It was written by M~. Charles E. 
Dana, a Director of the Mt. Airy School, who has frequently instructed 
and entertained the teachers and pupils of the Institution with lectures 
upon Literature, History, and Art. It first appeared as a series of articles 
in the Mt. Airy World, the school paper, and proved so interesting and 
helpful to the older puptis that it has been reprinted in this permanent 
form. 

Mr. Dana is both a scholar and an artist and the book bears testi- 
mony to his ability in both capacities. Beginning with the arrival of the 
Normans in England, he favors the reader with a series of most enter- 
taing glimpses into the reigns of the successive rulers down to the time 
of Henry V. The treatment of his subject is always original, and many 
of the facts are such as €o not ordinarily appear in histories for young 
people, while others, from the side lights cast upon them, take on a new 
meaning or value to older readers. The language is simple and the style 
familiar, but there is none of the emasculation of thought, feeb!eness of 
expression, and mannerism so common to books written down to chil- 
dren. The work is embellished with numerous photo-engravings, mostly 
from old prints of which the author owns a large collection, and in the 
reproduction by a skilled engraver the soft tones of the originals have 
been preserved, making them artistically attractive as well as valuable 
illustrations to the text. The chronological tables and the index, at 
the close of the volume, will be found very helpful to teacher and pupil. 

Typographically, the book is probably the finest work as yet issued 
from the printing office of any institution for the deaf in this country. 
It is printed upon heavy paper with rough edges, and the illustrations are 
all inserts, printed upon plate paper. It contains 296 pages of text and 
70 illustrations, and is strongly and attractively bound. A limited number 
of copies are for sale at one dollar each. 


LA PAROLA, a new Italian periodical. 


On the first of January, 1903, Professor Carissimo Trafeli, Rome, 
founded with the approvl of the educational authorities of the govern- 
ment, at Rome, an articulation-institute (day-school), with the view to 
correct or cure the following defects of speech, both in children and 
adults: 1, stammering, i. e., a painful dwelling on the first consonants 
or vowels of a word or a phrase; 2, stuttering, i. e., repetition of one or 
more syllables; 3, defective pronunciation of certain sounds. With the 
view to extend the scope of the institution, Prof. Trafeli has added four 
new courses: Ist, for deaf-mute or aphasic persons; 2d, for speaking deaf 
graduates of any of the Italian institutions, to improve their pronouncia- 
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tion. 3d, for teachers having a somewhat defective pronunciation. 4th, 
for singers, to teach them respiratory gymnastics. So far, Prof. Trafeli’s 
institution has proved a success. In connection therewith, he has begun 
the publication of a monthly periodical entitled, ‘“‘La Parola,” the first 
number of which appeared in January, 1905. This periodical is intended 
to aid and spread the teaching of speech, and to indicate the ways and 
means by which its defects can be cured; and articles will be published 
in this periodical, not only treating of instruction, but also of defects of 
speech viewed from a medica] standpoint. This first number contains 
an article on speech and its defects by Prof. Ferreri, and one on hysterical 
stammering. 


BIENNIAL REPORT of the Department ot Public Instruction of thi 

State of Wisconsin. 1904. 

This report is of especial interest to educators of the Deaf as with the 
rest it covers the work of seventeen Day Schools for the Deaf, located 
in various cities of the state. The year ending June 30, 1904, showed an 
enrollment in these schools of 221 pupils, with 32 teachers givine in- 
struction. The law requires special training of all teachers employed in 
the Day Schools, and from tables given we note that 27 of the 32 teachers 
hold Milwaukee Training School diplomas, the remaining five holding 
diplomas, one from the McCowan School, Chicago, one from the Detroit 
Training School, one from Gallaudet College, one from the W. Virginia 
State School, and one from a Manual Training School. The seventeen 
Day Schools, while constituting a part of the state public school system, 
under the autho-ity of the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Mr. C. P. Cary, are under the immediate control and supervision of an 
official known as the Inspector of Schools fo~ the Deaf. This latter office 
is now filled by Miss Anna-E. Schaffer. The following are brief ex- 
tracts from Superintendent Cary’s report: 

“The oral method of teaching the deaf is employed, and the pupils 
are trained to read the speech of others by close observation, or, as the 
deaf say, ‘Listening with the eyes.’ 

“The course of study prescribed for hearing children is followed 
in the deaf schools. It is their purpose to train the deaf child so that he 
may appear and act like the hearing child. As an aid in securing this 
result, the deaf schools are housed in the same building with the hearing; 
this affords the deaf daily association with hearing children, not only on 
the play-ground, but in the manual training classes and through ex- 
change of visits in the school room. 

“A compulsory education law governing the attendance of the deaf 
at some school is needed. It is believed that about seventy per cent. only 
of the deaf who are of school age, are mow attending school. It frequently 
requires strenuous effort on the part of those interested to induce the 
parents to send the child to a school, and sometimes all efforts fail 

“City boards of education deserve much credit for their care of the 
deaf schools. They not only manage the business affairs but are frequent 
visitors. The fostering care and interest shown toward the Day Schools 
on the part of city superintendents and principals is much appreciated 
by the teachers and pupils, and contributes much toward the growth and 
stability of the school.” 

Interesting statistical tables covering various details of the work 
= management of the schools are published, among them the following 
able: 
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The work of the seventeen schools now covers eight grades of schoo! 
work. A table is given showing the distribution of pupils over these 
eight grades and from it we compile the following: 

Of the 221 pupils, 77 were in the 1st (lowest) g-ade; 41 in the second; 
36 in the third; 29 in the fourth; 17 in the fifth; 7 in the sixth; 6 in the 
seventh; and 8 in the eighth. 


STATISTIQUE DES SOURDS-MUETS en Hollande [Statistics of 
the Deaf in Holland]. By P. J. Fehmers, teacher at the Institution 
for the Deaf at Rotterdam. M. Wyt & Zonen. 1904. 8vo., pp. 32 


These statistics relate (A) to the 787 pupils instructed in the Institu- 
tion for the Deaf at Rotterdam under instruction during the first fifty 
years of its existence (1853-1903); and (B) to the 1977 deaf in Holland 
returned by the census of December 31, 1889, compared to the 1199 deaf 
returned by the census of December 1, 1869 

The several facts relating to the 787 pupils are shown in ten tables 
by averages and percentages. The children are treated by classes as: 
girls, boys; born totally deaf, born not totally deaf; became totally deaf 
after birth, became not totally deaf after birth—showing (Table II) the 
average age of the fathers at the births with each class, and of the mothers 
with each class; (Table III) the differences of age in years between the 
fathers and mothers, likewise in regard to the sex of the pupils, the 
congenital or adventitious deafness, and the degree of deafness; (Table 
IV) the age at which adventitious deafness occurred in regard to sex 
and the amount of deafness; (Table V) causes of deafness tabulated and 
reduced to percentages with regard to sex; (Table VI) the consanguinity 
between parents in regard to sex of pupils, congenital or adventitious 
deafness, the degree of deafness, and the religion; (Table VII) the con- 
genital or adventitious deafness of the pupils in regard to their religion; 
(Table VIII) the sex of the pupils in regard to the congenital or adventi- 
tious deafness and the amount of deafness; (Table IX) the prevalence 
of deafness in the families from which the pupils come, in the several de- 
grees of relationship, and with regard to religion: (Table X) the legit- 
imate or illegitimate birth of the pupils, in rega-d to sex, and the con- 
genital or adventitious deafness of the pupils. 

The tables are all and severally interesting as showing the scope of 
the inquiry and to what details investigation and study extend among 
our foreign confreres. It is difficult, however, to see that the averages 
and percentages generally as determined demonstrate anything as fixed 
in law or principle and as related peculiarly to conditions of deafness. 
The fact shown for instance in Table II that the fathers of deaf children 
average in age from 2 to 4 years older than the mothers, merely coincides, 
as we may assume, with the universal rule; if it had been shown that the 
average excess of age was in favor of the mothers, contrary to the rule, 
the fact would then have had scientific interest and significance. How- 
ever, many of the tables do show results suggesting the existence of 
underlying law, as for instance the one showing that, of children becom- 
ing deaf after birth and under 1 year of age, the majority are boys in the 
Proportion of about 7 to 3 (69.6 per cent. boys, 30.4 per cent. girls), and 
of those becoming deaf between 1 and 2 years of age the proportion is 
still largely in favor of the boys (56.8 per cent. boys, 43.2 per cent. girls.) 
Another table shows that 47.9 per cent. of the boys (becoming deaf 
after birth), or nearly half, were made deaf by brain diseases, while 39.4 
Per cent. of the girls (becoming deaf after birth) were rendered deaf by 
such diseases. Of the 787 deaf children, 10.2 per cent. were born of con- 
Sanguineous parents. There was a much larger proportion of related 
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parents among those of the Israelitish religion, than among those of 
either the Protestant or Catholic. Of parents who were Israelites, 21.7 
per cent. were related; of parents who were Protestants, 10 per cent, 
were related: of parents who were Catholics, 4.6 per cent. were related, 
There were 60 families in which were more than a single deaf child, there 
being 139 pupils from these families. In 22.8 per cent. of these 60 families, 
the parents are related by blood. One of the 60 families had 5 deaf chil- 
dren, 4 families had 4 each, & jiad 3 each, and 47 had 2 each. Only one of 
] ipils was born of deaf parents and he, in school now, has a 


had another brotl 





Lil 14 } 


her or sister deaf who is 





THE FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY of the Institution for the Deaf 
at | Netherlands, and Report of the Institution for 1903- 
rs, Director. 


€ 
1853, this institution was opened in a modest 


nm 





w pupils. It was at the time considered a finan- 
> contributions for its support were coming in slowly; 
public in general, some prominent men, and the Govern- 


ment ke an interest in the institution; the contributions from 
private individuals increased very considerably in the course of years, 
the central government granted an annual sum, as did the Provincial 
governments of South Holland and Zealand, and the city of Rotterdam. 
The institution has long since been established on a firm basis; and the 
best proof of its flourishing condition is found in the fact that at present 
the number of pupils is 150. It should be remembered that this institu- 
tion was the first to introduce the oral method in the Netherlands, which 
is now Officially recognized as the one to be followed in the Netherlands 
schools for the deaf. 


+ 
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REVUE GENERALE de l’enseignement des Sourds-muets. Decem- 
t 


eT, 1904. 


Contents: “French by Pictures.” Prof. Auguste Boyer of the Na- 
tional Institution for the Deaf at Paris has just published, under the 
above a title, a manual containing 600 engravings for the first teaching 
of oral and written language. The engravings are grouped in a rational 
order according to the analogy of ideas: parts of the body, clothes, 
articles of food, parts of the school or of the house, toys and games, 
merchants, mechanics, vegetables, members of the family, means of trans- 
portation and communication, army, police, etc. Whether by direct in- 
struction or revision, this manual will allow of the following exercises, the 
revision exercises in the form of writing being, after an oral preparation, 
reserved for the hours when the pupil works alone and without any aid: 

Association of the article with the picture representing it: A first 
exercise, especially useful for less intelligent pupils, will consist in show- 
ing the pupil a series of real articles and ask the young deaf to point out 
the corresponding pictures in the manual. This may be reversed by the 
teacher indicating the picture and the pupil pointing out the correspond- 
ing article. 

Association of the picture with the name of the object: a. Show 
the pupil a picture and ask him to pronounce or write the name of the 
object represented. b. Dictate orally or write the name of an object 
and make the pupil point out the corresponding object. 

Pronunciation: Let the pupil read aloud, under the supervision of 
the teacher, the names of the objects to be studied in the manual, so as 
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to avoid that the pupil, in learning their namcs by heart, becomes accus- 
tomed to a wrong pronunciation. 

Exercise of memory: Learn by heart, then recite or write on a 
slate from memory an entire or partial series of names of objects. 

Writing and orthography: Copy the names of objects already 
taught or indicated in advance. The names in the manual are given in 
current writing, and therefore constitute good copies for writing. 

Dictation: The teacher holding the manual in his hand, dictates 
aloud a certain number of names of objects of one and the same category; 
the pupils read these names from the lips of the teacher, repeat them, 
and then write them in the copybook or on their slates. 

Drawing: Young deaf children, like all children, like to draw. Es- 
pecially on Sundays or holidays spent at the institution the pupils may 
reproduce, as best as they can, the pictures of the manual. 

Generic names: The classification of the pictures in this manual, 
based on the analogy of objects, easily and without any special effort, 
leads the young deaf child to generic ideas; and without many expla- 
nations he will soon observe the common and most apparent characteris- 
tics of objects of the same category. 

Description of a picture: In the third or fourth year the teacher 
may make excellent use of the pictures of this manual for frequent exer- 
cises in oral conversation, and little descriptions relative to the objects, 
the places where they are found, etc. 

Exercises in invention: a. The young deaf may be exercised to 
compose freely, and without the aid of the teacher, little phrases based 
on one of the figures of the manual, e. g., “The horse draws the wegon;” 
“The donkey is not as strong as the horse;” “The cow gives us milk;” 
“The dog guards the house,” etc. 

Grammar: Some very simple exercises in practical grammar, rel- 
ative to gender, number, etc., may be combined with the other exercises. 

It may be well to add that Mr. Boyer’s manual has been well ~eceived 
and highly recommended by the educational authorities of France. 


L’7EDUCAZIONE DEI SORDOMUTI; edited by G. Ferreri; Rome, 
February, March, 1905. 


The contents of the February number are as follows: “A Statistical 
Joke,” making the number of deaf, in the Italian census of 1901, twice as 
large as that given in the census of 1882. Prof. Ferreri shows in this 
article that there must be some serious mistake in the statistics of Igor. 
“Speaking Deaf equal to Hearing Persons,” proving the vast importance 
of the speech method. “Invitation to the Meeting of Italian Teachers,” 
to be held at Naples. “The Laws of Physiology and Psychology” regard- 
ing the formation of motions of the organs of speech and the teaching of 
the deaf. “The Manual Alphabet,” arguments pro and con, its use. 
Bibliography; Various communications. 

March: ‘‘The Institution for the Deaf at Rotterdam,” by G. Fer- 
reri. “Objections to the use of the Manual Alphabet,” by G. Ferreri. 
Although recognizing the importance of the manual alphabet in certain 
cases, Prof. Ferreri insists that no too great concessions should be made 
to it in the elementary instruction of the deaf, in which the oral methcd 
alone should be employed in all its purity. “The number of pupils in a 
class,” by Romito di Maggiate. The writer maintains that in many of the 
ipstitutions for the Deaf the number of pupils is far too large; and lays 
down the rule that a teacher cannot efficiently teach, by the oral method, 
more than ten pupils. “The Laws of Physiology and Psychology in 
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their application to the Instruction of the Deaf’ (continued). “From 
Rome to Naples,” by C. Lazzerotti: Discussing the question which of 
the two cities would be preferable for a teachers’ meeting. “By an ex- 
cellent and opportune initiative,” by F. Renzetti. Bibliography: New 
books; new pamphlets. Various information gathered from the period- 
ical press. Annual Reports from Institutions. Various notices and 
comments. 





CALL FOR THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
ASSOCIATION. 
To the Members of the American Association to Promote the 

Teaching of Speech to the Deaf: 

The Fifteenth Annual Meeting of The American Associa- 
tion to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf will be held 
in New York City, at the Lexington Avenue School, on Satur- 
day, May 27, 1905, at 10 o'clock A. M. 

The special business will be the election of five Directors 
to serve three years in place of the retiring Directors whose terms 
expire in 1905, viz., Z. F. Westervelt, Sarah Fuller, E. A. Gruver, 
Mrs. W. B. Weeden, and E. McK. Goodwin. 

The attention of members who wish to make nominations 
for Directors is called to Article V, Section 2, of the Constitution, 
which reads as follows: “Nominations for the office of Director 
shall be made in writing, and placed in the hands of both the 
President and the Secretary, at least one month prior to the date 
of election, and no person not so nominated shall be eligible to 
the office of Director.” 

No literary programme will be presented at this meeting, 
and only formal business matters, including reports of officers 
and committees, will be considered. 

For further particulars address Dr. Z. F. Westervelt, Sec- 
retary, Rochester, N. Y. 


(Signed), A. L. E. Crourer, 
President of A. A. P. T. S. D., 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Z. F. WESTERVELT, Secretary, 
School for the Deaf, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT. 





THE ANNALS STATISTICS. 

The American Annals of the Deaf for March, 1905, Vol. L, 
No. 2, pp. 182 to 200, gives its usual annual statistical tables re- 
lating to the pupils and teachers in American Schools for the 

leaf reported on November 10, 1904. 

The number of schools in the United States, including board- 
ing, day, and private schools, was 133, an increase of 5 over the 
number reported a vear ago. The increase was due to the addi- 
tional day-schools instituted, there being 54 of this class of 
schools in 1903 and 59 in 1904. 

\n increase of gI is shown in the number of pupils in school 
on November 10, the total for 1903 being 11,225, and for 1904, 
11.310. 

The number of pupils taught speech (Column A) was increased 
in the vear by 119; the number taught wholly or chiefly by the 
oral method (Column 8) was increased by 75; and the number 
taught wholly or chiefly by the auricular method (Column C) was 
increased by 54. The last two increases counted together give a 
total increase of 129 pupils taught wholly or chiefly by the oral 
and auricular methods. 

The number of academic teachers increased from 1,065 in 
1903, to 1,125 in 1904, an addition of 60. In view of the fact that 
the number of pupils increased only g1, this addition of 60 aca- 
demic teachers in a year indicates a marked tendency to smaller 
classes in the schools. The number of articulation teachers in- 
creased in the year from 606 to 734, an addition of 38 which is an 
increase of 5. 6 per cent of teachers of this class. In 1903, there 
were 606 articulation teachers and 7,482 pupils taught speech, 
which gives an average of 10.75 pupils to a teacher. In 1904, 
there were 734 articulation teachers and 7,601 pupils taught 
speech, giving an average of 10.35 plus pupils to a teacher. a re- 
duction of approximately .40, or nearly half of a pupil per teacher. 

The following tables give the footings of the Annals tables 
for the years from 1893 to 1904 inclusive, with percentages com- 
puted from them. (See also tables published in the THE Asso- 
CIATION REVIEW, June, 1904, p. 265 and pp. 275 and 276.) 
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190 
SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Statistics from the Aznals. 

Number of pupils | Percentage of pupils 
. Total Total Taught Speech Taught Speech 
Year | Schools | Pupils ——— 
| | A | B C ae aa: 
| | 
ae | 79 | 8304 4485 | 2056 80 |\54.0% |24.7% |0.96% 
Oi a 2 | 8825 | 4802 | 2260 109 (54.4% /25.6% |1.24% 
— ...... BY 9252 | 5084 | 2570 149 (54.9% 27.7% |1.61% 
Re Cie 8Y 9554 | 5243 | 2752 166 | 54.9% (28.8% |1.71% 
er | 95 9749 | 5498 | 3466 162 56.4% [35.6% 1.66% 
1898.......... 101 10139 | 5817 38672 | 116 57.4% |86.2% 1.14% 
1899... | 112 | 10087 | 6237 4089 | 128 | 61.8% |40.5% |1.27% 
eee: | 115 | 10608 | 6687 45388 | 108 63.0% |42.8% 1.02% 
es | 118 11028 6988 | 5147 | 73 63.4% |46.7% (0.66% 
1902.......... | 193 10952 | 7017 | 4888 | 63 64.1% |44.6% (0.58% 
1903...... | 128 11225 | 7482 5433 | 100 = 66.0% |48.4% |0.89% 
a RC oe 133 11316 | 7691 | 5508 | 154 (167.2% |48.7% |1.36% 


A, taught speech ; B, taught wholly or chietly by the Oral Method; C 
taught wholly or chiefly by the Auricular Method. 


INSTRUCTORS OF THE DEAF IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Statistics from the Annals. 


Includ ing Industrial 


Not including Industrial || 

















Teachers Teachers 
‘ Articulation Articulation 
— | Total __ Teachers _ Total Teachers 
| Teachers '| Teachers | 
Number Percent-|| | Number | Percent- 
age | ; age 
1898..........| 765 831 | 43.8% || .... | .. ee 
“Cee | 784 | 872 | 47.4% || .... | . | ania 
| area ae | 83d 397 | Meee [| sees | wee Pete 
ee 79 = | «4427 «| 48.6% are | re 
Sige kosncedis 928 487 | 52.5% || 1188 487 40.0% 
ee 949 530 | 55.8% || 12538 530 42.3% 
ae 986 | 561 | 56.9% || 1309 561 42.9% 
ne ee 1010 | 588 | 58.2% || 1853 588 43.5% 
ee 1027 641 62.4% 1385 641 46.3% 
| ee 1039 664 | 63.9% 1888 664 47.8% 
i See 1065 696 | 65.4% 1488 696 48.4% 
UL See 1125 734 | 65.2% || 1453 734 50 5% 
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Since the last report, eight new schools have been es- 
tablished, as follows: One at Fresno, Cal., in charge of Miss 
Maud N. Applegarth; one at Sacramento, Cal., in charge of Miss 
H. Ray Kribs; one at Derinda Centre, Ill., in charge of Miss 
Lena B. McNamar; one at Elgin, Ill., in charge of Miss Elizabeth 
Stephenson; one at Ishpeming, Mich., in charge of Miss Kath- 
erine Fritz; one at Kalamazoo, Mich., in charge of Miss Sanford; 
and one at Traverse City, Mich., in charge of Miss Caroline 
Shaw. Two schools, those at Rhinelander, Wis., and Dundee, 
Ill., have been discontinued. 

The foregoing tables are, in the direction and measure of the 
changes that they show, illustrated in tne following diagrams: 


SPEECH STATISTICS FROM THE ANNALS GRAPHICALLY SHOWN. 


Percentage of Pupils Taught 
Speech. 
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Pupils (A) taught speech; (B) taught wholly or chiefly by the oral 
method; (C) taught wholly or chiefly by the auricular method; (D) not 
including industrial teachers; (E) including industrial teachers. 


| F. W. B. 


Percentage of Academic Instructors 
who are Articulation Teachers. 





1904 
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TEACHERS AND SALARIES. 

There has been much discussion in the school papers of 
some remarks made in response to a toast at the banquet of the 
Gallaudet Club, an organization of Deaf men of Philadelphia, 
on December roth last. The address, as reported by the Phila- 
delphia correspondent of the Deaf Mutes Journal, was as follows: 

“Responding to ‘The Intellectual Education of the Deaf, 
Mr. S. G. Davidson said that while there has been in many direc- 
tions great progress in the education of the Deaf since the time 
of Gallaudet, we have in none attained perfection, and in some 
there has even been retrogression. The material equipment of 
the schools is superior, their management is more systematic 
and business-like and methods are better, while teachers are 
held to a stricter accountability. But the most important factor 
of an education—the personality of the teacher—is being neg- 
lected. Fewer men teachers are coming into the work, and those 
of an inferior quality. It is also a question whether the women 
teachers coming into the profession grade up to those of a few 
years back. The public school authorities complain that with 
the new and more remunerative occupations opened to women, 
they can no longer get as well qualified teachers as when teach- 
ing was practically the only profession open to the sex. It would 
seem that this must also be the case with schools for the deaf. 
Again, while the salaries of teachers in public schools have risen, 
and have been supplemented, in all important cities, by a pension, 
the remuneration of teachers of the deaf has remained stationary, 
or been reduced. The teacher makes the school. We must have 
more and better men teachers, and better women teachers, and to 
get them, we must pay better salaries. The glory of a school 
should not be the buildings in which it is housed, but the charac- 
ter of its instructors and the consequent quality of its results as 
expressed in the lives of its graduates.” 


It would appear that some of these statements have been 
misunderstood, for they have been made the basis of arguments 
defending or opposing things that were not said, and opinions 
have been attributed to the speaker that are utterly at variance 
with those he holds. Moreover, as the discussion has been 
passed on from one paper to another, his views have been con- 
founded with those of his critics, until he is finally accused of hav- 
ing said, among other absurdities, that the teaching staff of 
American schools for the Deaf is largely composed of “Misses 
in their teens,” and that “Oral teachers are made while you wait.” 
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One point upon which the editors of the school papers are 
agreed is that the speaker is a pessimist who holds that the 
standard of education has retrograded, and some very convincing 
(and some very fallacious) arguments have been advanced to 
prove him in the wrong, while, on the other hand, the effort has 
been made to show that the retrogression is due not to causes 
he mentions but to the disuse of the sign language, the increase 
of Oral teaching, or some other innovation to which the writer 
happens to be opposed. 

In the address under consideration it was distinctly stated 
that there had been great progress in the education of the Deaf 
in many directions, and some of these were specified. [It was 
claimed, however, that the personality of the teacher is being 
neglected. This we believe to be the most important factor in 
education; but the sum of the many improvements made in other 
directions greatly exceeds in value the falling off in this one 
respect, so that instead of retrogression there has been decided 
advancement. 

As regards this matter—the personality of the teacher— 
the argument is made by critics of the address that there are now 
a number of training schools where formerly there were none, 
and teachers enter upon the work far better prepared for it. Prep- 
aration is of course an important item in the personality of the 
teacher, but character is far more important. The question is, 
will men and women of great intellectuality, scholarly attain- 
ments, natural ability, ambition and force of character, such as 
are needed in our schools, take up this work, with its inadequate 
remuneration for the labor performed and its limited opportuni- 
ties for advancement, when there are so many other ficlds offer- 
ing greater inducements in money, honor and social considera- 
tion? 

It was not asserted in the address that women now coming 
into the profession are inferior to those who entered it ten or fif- 
teen years ago:it was merely questioned whether this might not be 
sO, in view of the larger opportunities open to women today and 
of the complaints of superintendents of public schools of the dif- 
ficulty they experience in securing efficient instructors. 

More men teachers are needed in the schools. With all re- 
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spect to the women teachers, and with nothing but praise for the 
good work they are doing, we must maintain—and we believe 
all reflecting persons will agree with us—that the masculine 
element is also necessary in education for the proper training of 
boys, and for the attainment of the best results with all classes 
of pupils. This is especially true of schools for the Deaf, which 
form little communities by themselves, isolated from the rest of 
the world, so that the character of the pupil is formed almost 
wholly by his association with and the instruction of his teachers, 
and is but slightly modified by outside infiuences. 

To have more and better men teachers and better women 
teachers the schools must offer higher salaries. It is objected 
that this cannot be done because of insufficient funds; but state 
legislatures which have been made to see the necessity of raising 
the scale of remuneration to public school teachers would not 
refuse to listen to a statement of the needs of a school for the 
Deaf. It is a question, too, whether some of the money expended 
in other directions might not with greater profit be applied to 
this purpose. The fine buildings in which American schools for 
the Deaf are housed are a natural source of pride to everyone 
connected with the institutions, but they might be of cheaper 
construction, less commodious, or even lacking in some of their 
conveniences, without making any serious difference in educa- 
tional results. When the pupil sets out to make his way in the 
world, it matters comparatively little if for the ten or twelve 
years at school he has lived in a shabby building poorly furnished, 
has worn coarse clothing, eaten coarse food off cheap china and 
drunk out of tin cups, as was the case in many of the institutions 
not so very long ago; but poor teaching must affect his whole 
after life, and igrorance, proverty and general wretchedness are 
its necessary consequences. We do not understimate the aes- 
thetic and moral value of the child’s material environment, but it 
is the teacher that counts for most, and it is the efficiency of the 
teaching staff that should receive first consideration. In a re- 
cent issue of the Kentucky Standard it is said that the reason 
the school in New Mexico has been closed the last two years is 
because the appropriation made for maintenance and an exces- 
sive amount of the funds from sale of the public lands donated 
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by Congress to the institution were expended in the erection of 
new buildings. This is an extreme instance, but a suggestive 
one, of the extent to which the striving after improved material 
equipment may go. 

This question of salaries is the most important one that 
schools for the Deaf today have to solve, and it will grow more 
pressing in the near future. In all the large centres of population 
there has been a great increase in the pay of public school teach- 
ers until in some instances it equals or exceeds that received in 
any school for the Deaf. Moreover, inducements for entering 
the work and striving for advancement therein are offered in 
the numerous higher positions with their liberal salaries. The 
principals of New York public schools now receive $3,500. The 
liberal pensions which municipalities allow to teachers after a 
certain term of years is also an important factor in securing and 
retaining good service. The work in schools for the Deaf is much 
more difficult, makes greater demands upon the time and skill of 
the teacher, is a greater drain upon his strength, and requires 
both special qualifications and special preparation. The remun- 
eration must be proportionately greater than that of the public 
schools to maintain past efficiency. To increase this efficiency, 
every dollar that can be added to the salaries will be wisely in- 
vested, provided proper care is exercised in the selection of 
teachers and in their supervision. As a matter of fact, the pay 
received by teachers of the Deaf is today, in proportion to pur- 
chasing power, much lower than it has been at any time since the 
Civil War. 

What we have said of teachers applies with equal or greater 
force to Superintendents and Principals. These must be men and 
women of great executive ability besides having a thorough 
knowledge of the science of educating the Deaf, and their com- 
pensation is, in most cases, very disproportionate to the re- 
quirements of their positions. > G& 





Reprints in pamphlet form of “My List of Homophenous 
Words,” (or words that look alike on the lips), by Emma Snow, 
may be obtained through the office of the General Secretary. 
Price for single copies, 25 cents. 
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“DEAF LITERATURE” AGAIN. 


In the main we heartily agree with the AssocrATION REVIEW in 
what it has to say in the article on the outside in regard to the two great 
evils of our schools. [The article referred to and quoted is the editorial 
in the February number of the Review, headed “Deaf Literature.”] 
There is nothing so irritating to a teacher as to see others pulling down, 
even in their ignorance, what he is trying to build up. It is an uphill 
business to give the deaf a fair command of the English language when 
all things possible work together to this end: it is impossible to do 
this where even a small part of the teaching force fails to fall in line to 
this end. This is where we have to disagree with the REVIEW: we can 
not contend that, “these (officers, teachers, and supervisors) determine 
the character or quality of the work done in a school, much more than 
one or several of its teachers who at the best are but parts of the general 
organization and can affect the work as individuals only in spots and then 
in minor degree.” We believe that one poor teacher in a small school or 
poor teachers in any one grade in a large school will erect a formidable 
barrier over which very few pupils will be able to lift themselves. 

Now for the main question once more: might not this letter come 
from a pupil of a good school, and the fault lie entirely with the pupil? 
{[No; the letter bears internal evidence of a literary ambition, and this 
properly fed should have led to better things. ] 

Could not his time of entrance be so advanced and his energy of ap- 
plication so limited during a short stay as to produce that kind of a 
letter? [Possibly; but not probably. ] 

However, it does us good to read an article written upon so broad 
a foundation: unless Mr. Booth, the editor of THE REvIEw, is careful 
he will force the conclusion that he is a “p re educator” and not a “pure 
oralist. [We are both; at least we know we are the latter, and we hope 
we may be counted the former.]—Palmetto veaf, (S. C.) 


There are two sides to the question of course, and the editor 
of the Palmetto Leaf is right in a measure in his contention. Yet 
we hold broadly to our own view that the school in the large, 
in its organization, in its standards, in its general management, 
is responsible for the character and the level of the work that it 
does, rather than any teacher or group of teachers in it. The 
teacher is the one person closest to the pupil to be sure, and 
should be and is held immediately responsible for the direct re- 
sults of his work, but this responsibility is a minor one; there is 
a major responsibility, and it can not be shifted or evaded—the 
responsibility of the school for the teacher. The school is re- 
ponsible for the teacher, for in large part it creates her. Every 
school is in one of its unrecorded but important functions a 
normal school, and the teachers in it are a growth, a development, 
upon a pattern that is easily recognized as individual to the 
school. Schools for the deaf differ greatly in what they accom- 
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plish, not because of differences in their pupils as material, or in 
their teachers in their preliminary education or native ability, 
but largely because their teachers have grown and developed, 
to conform to different practices, to meet different requirements, 
and to accept and make their own, different ideals and standards. 
No teacher, be it said, with rare exceptions, indeed, or unless 
she may have had experience in another school and thus have 
had a wider view, can get away from the conditions and in- 
fluences that surround her, to rise above them and to work in- 
dependently of them to the accomplishment of results unusual 
in the history of the school. 

But with the school responsible tor the teacher because it 
in so great part creates her and retains her, and thus responsible 
for the direct results of her labors in the school-room, it is further 
and far more responsible for the conditions with which it sur- 
rounds her work to supplement it and to re-inforce it, through 
and by virtue of the authorized and general language practice of 
the school. In the poor school, the teacher works unsupported 
and alone: she is the pupil’s only instructor in the one thing 
that he most needs and that she is striving with all her strength 
and skill to give him, namely, the English language; the pupil 
leaves the school-room daily, and returns to it, in the meantime 
having had no use for language and no practice of it, and hence 
bringing with him nothing of language accretion or of added 
freedom or facility, to encourage the teacher and to lessen her 
heavy task. In the good school, on the other hand, the teacher 
has every help, every encouragement, and her school-room work 
is supplemented and supported in a score of ways by the active, 
sympathetic, interested co-operation of many helpers who them- 
selves use, and impel the pupil to use and practice, all of language 
that his teacher has imparted to him. 

The question comes back to the poor deaf man and his 
letter, or rather to the grade of work of which his letter is a 
type—to place the responsibility for it. With every possibility 
considered and given its weight, we are still convinced, and more 
strongly than before, that the responsibility for such work is too 
large and involves too much to center .t in an individual teacher 
of a school. The school at which this man was educated (?) is 
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responsible for his present pitiable plight, for it furnished for him 
no proper or adequate learning conditions, no proper or sufficient 
teaching forces or influences. A carefu' scanning and analysis 
of the letter’ show that the school methods gave words, but 
no language; and the fact that words were acquired and perfectly 
mastered in their meaning, evidences conclusively that there was 
mind to learn, and opportunity, and time, but there was no 
proper teaching either in the school-room or outside, and ab- 
solutely no language practice anywhere, or language use by any- 
body for any purpose whatever. Who, we would urge, can be 
held responsible for such teaching-learning (?) conditions in a 
school, other than the school itself with its low standards, its 
lax methods, and its complacent management. - 

F. W. B. 


THE DEGENERACY OF THE SIGN-LANGUAGE AND 
ITS DOOM. 

The question of the “Degeneracy of the Sign-Language” 
is well-treated in an editorial in the Silent Hoosier (Ind.), which 
we reprint in our Institution Press department. We are entirely 
agreed with the main thought of the article, for the sign-language 
is certainly degenerating and it will continue to degenerate with 
the progress of present educational tendencies in our schools. 

Regret for this degeneracy is felt in certain quarters, and 
concern is expressed as to results in tne losses to the language 
in elements of its beauty and effectiveness. But we confess to 
no share in this regret nor in this concern, for we can not but 
feel that for every loss there will be compensating gain. The gain 
will be of course in the larger practice and better knowledge on 
the part of the deaf, of the English language, and the larger and 
freer use of it in their communication with people about them 
and in reading, all of which will make for higher and better suc- 
cesses in life and for much larger measures of happiness. There 
can be no question as to this; then why regrets and concern, 
why not, indeed, in place of them, rejoicings that the deaf are 
having, and are to have in the generations to come, the better, 
and the ever growing better, part. 

But as for the ultimate doom of the sign-language—our 





*Published in the February, 1905, number, page go. 
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own prophetic eye scarcely sees, as yet, the vision of it. The 
language is natural and easy of acquirement, and its use is plea- 
surable; nothing can rob it of these qualities; and so long as 
there are deaf people who wish and choose companionship among 
their class and kind, there will be use of the language in some 
form for purposes of communication and social enjoyment. But 
the question of the ultimate survival of the language, or its doom, 
is of small, and really no vital, importance, for it is one that re- 
lates, or that is coming to relate, as we believe, quite entirely 
to the after-school life of the deaf, and one that the adult deaf 
may well be permitted to settle for themselves—as they will 
do—through individual choice and as the manner and measure 
of their education may in coming time permit. 

The improved and improving educational methods of the 
times are surely lessening the number of the educated deaf who 
are dependent upon the sign-language, and who turn to it, for 
its various social uses. There is no true friend of the deaf who 
does not rejoice at this, and who would not be glad if the future 
could bring a reduction of this number to an insignificant mini- 
mum. Yet, with this said, we believe there is, and always must 
be, a remnant of the deaf, an educational residuum, whom no 
amount of teaching and no kind of teaching can raise above a 
certain intellectual level and capacity, and for whom the English 
language for its purely social uses must remain ever in greater 
part an unknown tongue. The deaf of this class must perforce 
have their social life, for they have a social nature, and they will 
seek it—they can find it nowhere else-—only among their kind. 
This means association, which in turn means language—a sign- 
language of necessity—and however degenerated, one sufficient 
and probably efficient for all purposes of easy and enjoyable 
social intercourse. 

While we believe that the question of the survival of the sign- 
language is, in its final settlement, to relate exclusively to the 
after-school period, the question is still with us in broader aspect 
as a vital one with important bearing upon and relationship to 
the childhood and school life of the deaf. The language of signs 
is in many schools still used, and in not a few it is still a cherished 
institution ; but the world is moving, new ideas are fast crowding 
the old, and degeneracy, the first sign of a coming dissolution, 
points to the doom of the language, and time only is needed, with 
its orderly processes, to see the sign-language disappear from 
our schools forever. F. W. B. 
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A VACATION COURSE FOR TEACHERS. 

It has been decided by the Clarke School authorities at 
Northampton to arrange for a vacation course for teachers, as 
requested by the Board of Directors ot the American Associa- 
tion to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. The term 
will be four weeks long, from June 9 to July 6 inclusive. Dur- 
ing the first two weeks, two hours daily on school days wiil be 
given to observation of classroom work and two hours to in- 
struction in methods. The last two weeks four hours daily (ex- 
cept on the 23rd, the closing of the school) will be given to 
methods. No one will be eligible to membership in the class who 
has not taught at least one year unde: the oral method. For 
further information, address Miss Caroline A. Yale, Clarke 
School, Northampton, Mass. 





GALLAUDET COLLEGE EXAMINATIONS. 

A circular letter from the President of Gallaudet College to 
the heads of schools gives notice of some changes in the entrance 
examinations. The examination in Physical and Political Geog- 
raphy will hereafter be combined in ove paper, an arrangement 
in accord with the growing practice of teaching these two as one 
subject. In 1906 and thereafter candidates will be examined in 
English History down to the reign of Edward VII instead of to 
that of Henry VIII, and the announcement is made that more 
stress will be placed upon the command of English shown in all 
papers presented. These changes are in line with the wish of Dr. 
Gallaudet, expressed at the St. Louis Conterence of Superintend- 
ents and Principals, to increase the requirements for admission 
to the College. The advance is in itself insignificant, but it is a 
good beginning of a movement which, if persisted in, will gradu- 
ally raise the standard of education in schools throughout the 
country. [Entrance examinations wili hereafter be held on the 
three successive days beginning with the last Wednesday in May. 


S. G. D. 


A SUMMER COURSE OF LESSONS. 

.\ course of lessons on the Mechanism of Speech, the Cor- 
rection of Defective Speech, and Speech Developement and 
Voice Training for Deaf Children, will pe given in Boston, from 
June 28th to July 28th, 1905, at the second session of her Summer 
class, by Sarah Jordan Monro, special teacher of Speech at the 
Horace Mann School for the Deaf. There will be opportunities 
for students to observe instruction to deaf children and to work 
with them. For further particulars, address Mrs. Sarah Jordan 
Monro, 178 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 





